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Plain Talk Answered 


Pee talk was heard at Boston this week. 
Night work for women and minors was termed 
a “challenge to every American.” 


The Cotton-Textile 


The 55-50 rec- 


ommendation of Institute 


Was 
called a “compromise with the imperative needs of 
the situation.” The cotton manufacturing industry 


was characterized as a leaderless aggregation of 


plants. 
@ 


It helps to talk out in meeting that way. 

We agree that night work for women and minors 
should be abolished. We agree that the 55-50 plan 
is only a start—but a good start. We agree that 
weekly wage rates should have been maintained when 
maximum number of hours was reduced to a uni- 
form basis. 

But what are the facts? 

Members of the industry decided that matters in- 
volving legislative features should not come within 
the scope of the Institute. Members of the industry 
launched the 55-50 plan without mention of wages 
or of employment of women and minors on the night 
shift. We take issue with members of the industry 
on these sins of omission and commission. 

Nevertheless we see no chance of the industry 
going ahead any faster than the individual and col 
lective membership of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


If we felt that any one of the speakers at the 





Boston convention could by himself lead the indus 
would back him to the 
The 


However, we know that if 


try out of its morass, we 


limit and would never mention Cotton- 
Textile Institute again. 
the machinery for action, now in place, is scrapped. 
years of effort will be necessary to provide an alter- 
native organization. And then, there will be the same 
hard, cold limitations of the inclinations of the in- 
dustry itself. 

We discuss The Cotton-Textile Institute because 
the Institute typifies the attempt of textile manufac- 
turers to substitute centralization for decentraliza- 
tion. If it fails, a new start is necessary. 

* 

Therefore, as a result of our experience at Boston 
this week, we offer the following suggestions: 

(1) Conduct the survey on night work recom- 
Eben E. Whitman. 


elimination, immediate 


mended by If a majority 


favor its take steps to 
effect it. 


The 


Cotton-Textile Institute should be identified with 


(2) Re-open the question of whether 
movements of this character. 

(3) Follow through, as rapidiy as possible, on 
Henry P. Kendall’s ten commandments. 

(4+) If it is found that the Institute 1s moving 
as fast as its members will permit, adopt the 
“If you know a better ‘ole. go to it.” 


slogan: 
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Outlook 


FROM SEVERAL sources come opinions that 


the textile markets have turned the corner. . . . . Cot- 
ton goods are more optimistic due to curtailment plans 
for next three months. Raw cotton is steadier but 
market tends to stress unfavorable elements in the news. 
Wool goods sales improve a bit, while worsted 
spinners cut outerwear yarns to lowest level in years. 
steadier. 


I nit goods still slow but a little 


11 


Raw silk steadier after further decline to new low. 


At Last, the Turning Point .. . 


“\IOST AUTHORITIES now agree that the 
1 


low point in the present business recession has been 
reached,” states R. M. Davis, statistician of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., “‘and that a continued 
up trend will be witnessed in coming months. It 1s 
not expected, however, that operations on a par with 
1929 will be reached before next fall.” 

Based on consumption of. electrical 


manufacturing in tl 


power, general 


is country in March was 8% below 
the same month a year ago. On the same basis textile 
March, 1929. 


2¢ 


plant operation was 18.3% below 


Associations Breath Again .. . 
> 


TRADI executives, lunching 
Mav 1, in Washington, D. C., were 


John Lord ©’Brian, assistant to the 


ASSOCTATION 

relieved to heat 
\ttorney General, 
declare his department is not hostile to proper activities 
and he 


O'Brian praised trade 


‘althy growth of such associations. .... Mr. 
work of 
Department of Justice is 
concerned only with sporadic instances of price fixing 


practice conference 


Federal Trade Commission 
and other illegal practices. executives had been 
concerned about rumors. of 


attitude toward their 


Department's menacing 


Ctivities, 


What Price Underwear Sales? . 


STATISTICS ON the cost of distribution of 
knit underwear are to be the outgrowth of a current 
Visit to representative mills by Roy A. 


( Southworth Phe 


Cheney and 


former is. secretary of the 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, and the latter is a business specialist of the 
Department of Commerce .s « « -» See steady 


will endeavor to determine the relative costs of dis- 


tribution throug] mill agents wholesalers. chain stores, 
roup buyers and individual retailers. At the 


associa 
tions annual meeting at Utica Mav 26. an advisory 
ointed 


committee may be \}>] to prepare questionnaire. 


Alternate Week Closings .. . 


IMPORTANT 


Groups of mills in the Piedmont 
‘tion of the Carolinas which recently signified their 
intention of closing on alternate weeks during May, 
June and July, have announced their schedules. Critical 
conditions in cotton goods market have been respon- 
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sible for decision to adopt drastic curtailment program 
which, although an emergency measure for purpose of 
avoiding complete demoralization of market, may be 
continued indefinitely until production and consump- 
tion are more nearly balanced, mill officials declared. 
Seriousness of the situation is fully appreciated 
by executives of the print cloth and narrow sheetings 
groups. Attendance at the meeting of South Carolina 
manufacturers in Greenville, April 23, was much larger 
than usually the case at such quarterly meetings. 

Plants identified with the program, will not all be closed 
during the same week, but will alternate with each 
other. This will provide a better situation for the 
power companies, it was said. In addition to 
mills embraced in the major groups, many independent 
plants will follow the same curtailment plan, and be 
closed down on alternate weeks during the next three 
months. 


Synthetic Cobwebs .. . 


SYNTHETIC SPIDER web made its debut in 
textiles this week, with the formal opening in New 
York of “Old Algiers,” the first of a new chain of 
restaurants. The new establishment is decorated 
to resemble an old Algerian village, and the antiquity 
theme is accentuated by the liberal use of synthetic 
cobwebs. The webs are made of synthetic yarn pro- 
duced by the American Bemberg Corp. 


Wool Mills Lag in March... 


WooL MANUFACTURING met further restric- 
tion in March as compared with February, according to 
figures of the Department of Commerce. .... 
Worsted combs which were running at 85% single 
shift capacity in February dropped to 64% in March. 
Worsted spindles dropped from 59% to 49%. Activ- 
itv of cards declined 47% to 60% and of woolen 
spindles also 4% to 57¢ Wide looms at 46% suf- 
fered a decline of 6% while narrow looms were about 
unchanged at 39% and carpet looms were off 3% at 
48%... .. All these figures are considerably lower 
than the March 1929 records. 


Conference Replaces Censure .. . 


I RIENDLY CONFERENCE instead of censure is 
now the plan of the American Cotton Shippers Asso- 
ciation in regard to the Federal Farm Board. be 
The association met at Memphis last week and there 
was said to be strong feeling favoring condemnation 
of the agricultural marketing act. Instead, a commit- 
tee was appointed by D. E. McCuen, newly elected 
president, empowered to act for the association in all 
matters pertaining to the agricultural marketing act. 
It is understood that the committee will seek friendly 
conference with the farm board. A. &. 
Garside, economist of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
addressed the convention, and said that although for- 
eign cottons had gained on American in world trade 











of the last three years, this change was due to excep- 
tional conditions which were likely to prove only tem- 
porary. . . . . The association selected New 
Orleans as the place for the 1931 meeting. 


Tariff Passage After June 1... 


AS TARIFF matters stand, the House may 
act before the week ends on the report of the confer- 
ence committee. Items on which the House fails to 
concur with the Senate will be sent back to conference. 
House action will be speedy. The bill probably will 
be back in conference by Monday, May 5..... The 
Senate takes hold shortly thereafter but is not expected 
to get seriously down to business until about May 12. 
Then follow speeches, largely campaign material 
printed at the public expense. It is not expected that 
the bill can pass both houses before June 1, if then. 


Bag Group Denies Charges . . . 


CHARGES BROUGHT by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Association, of Chicago, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., of St. 
Louis and other members, alleging conspiracy to fix 
uniform prices for cotton flour, meal and feed bags, 
are denied in their entirety in answers filed to the Com- 
mission’s complaint. 


Embroidery Trade Confab .. . 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION has author- 
ized members of the Schiffli embroidery industry op- 
erating at various points in New Jersey, to hold a trade 
practice conference so as to formulate rules of business 
practice that will tend to eliminate unfair methods of 
competition. The meeting will be held Saturday, May 
24,in West New York, N. J., at 10 o’clock at Coopera- 
tive Hall. Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch will 
preside. 


Merritt Bill Advances . . . 


ENACTMENT OF the Merritt bill to create the 
Textile Foundation for administering in research the 
$1,800,000 fund derived from the sale of German repa- 
ration dyes has been recommended to the Senate by 
the Judiciary Committee. . . The committee voted 
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Design for airplane cabin upholstery, 

which won prise of $100 awarded by 

the Du Pont Rayon Company in 14th 

Annual Textile Design Competition 
of the Art Alliance of America. 
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Mills Take Notice! 
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“Oh, yes, I’m sure the engine and all 
that sort of thing ts all right; what 
l’m interested in ts the upholstery.’— 
Wortman’s Metropolitan Movies in the 


“New York World.” 


to report the bill immediately after notification on 
April 28 by Senator Hebert, of Rhode Island, that 
the bill, which passed the House on April 3, was ap- 
proved by the subcommittee of which Senators Borah 
and Dill also are members. The Government has 
brought suit for an accounting that is expected to re- 
sult shortly in the entry of a consent decree discharging 
the Textile Alliance of its trust. 


Coops Take Up Cotton... 


Recorps of 25 years standing in the volume 
of actual cotton delivered and received on the New 
York Cotton Exchange in a single day, and in the 
amount taken by a single firm, were approximately 
equalled on April 25 when notices of delivery of 227,- 
400 bales against May contracts were issued to and 
taken up by the firm of Harriss & Vose, who are 
brokers for growers’ cooperative associations. 


Labor Extension at Salem .. . 


A LABOR EXTENSION plan involving increased 
wages, reduced production costs and relieving skilled 
operatives of unskilled work, has been adopted by the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., through 
cooperation of the United Textile Worker’s Union and 
the mill management. More than a year of 
study and research lies behind the agreement. A tech- 
nician representing the Union as well as the manage- 
ment set up a research department and the results are 
welcomed by both sides. 


Camelhair vs. Camels .. . 


AT THE INVITATION of the Federal Trade 
Commission, representatives of the camelhair fabric 
and pile fabric industry met at the Wool Institute to 
discuss the desirability of uniform labeling of cloths 
of this type. A popular suggestion was 
that fabrics containing 85% .or more pure camelhair 
might be designated ‘‘camelhair’ and that below that 
percentage, the major component fiber should govern 
the name. The situation is still undecided 
and a more formal meeting may be held in the future. 
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Important Developments 
in ‘Textile Kquipment 


N MANY respects the International Textile Expos 
Boston, April 238 

to May 3, ranks first among the textile shows which 
have that ‘There more 
developments in equipment, more 
exhibits, and more visitors than usual. 

In the April 26 issue of TEXTILE Wortp each individ- 
ual exhibit was briefly described with mention of the 


tion held in Mechanics Building, 


been staged in 
hibitors, more 


city. were ex- 
new 


elaborate 


old and new equipment on display. During the week 
members of our editorial statf have combed the show 
tor new developments and these are mentioned in this 


articl \lthough it can hardly be expected that every 
one of the countless new devices, machines, chemicals, 
etc., have been noted, we believe that our story should 
impress the reader with the enormous importance ot 


this exposition and should bring to his attention many 
developments of to him. 
of Textire Worip such developments as have not 


already been covered in our New [Equipment Section, 


direct interest In later issues 


including any which are omitted in this report, will b 
described in detail and, where possible, illustrated. 


Opening and Picking Machinery 


\mong the new developments in cotton picking 


shown Kamsdell 
exhibited by the H. & B. American Machinery Co 


machinery was the calender 
This 


device automatically doffs the full lap on the picker and 


sO called 


inserts a new lap rod without stopping the machine, 
thus saving labor and increasing production. This 
company also showed a new combination of feed hopper 
and reserve box, which increases the capacity of opening 
or picking machinery for holding cotton two or three 
times, and thus allows for the more open condition in 
which cotton now arrives at the pickers and provides a 
more even feed. A new double waste opener was also 
included in this exhibit. 

Several improvements were shown in _ one-process 
picking equipment by the Saco-Lowell Shops. These 
included the elimination of the A frame and the mount- 
ing of the motor near the floor. A new concentric fan 
and production shaft simplifies the mechanism and saves 
\ new governor for controlling the cotton in 
the hopper has been provided because it has been found 
that cotton is now so well opened and light that the 
rake im the hopper will not operate when the picker 
is stopped. When a lap has been completed a weight on 
the governor operating through a_ positive mechanical 
control distributor belt. The 
variable-speed mechanism which controls the feed on 


space. 


closes the gate at the 
the opener section by means of cones has been trans 
from the primary feeder to the intermediate 
feeder. making all feed mechanisms of the opener sec 
tion controlled instantly. The stop-and-start mechanism 
a tight pulley instead of a 


torre 
ferred 


sISISSS of and loose 


row c 
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Another view of main hall—the International Textile Exposition in Mechanics Bldg., Boston. 


clutch; this is said to be easier to set and adjust and 
to be simpler for the operative to control. The entire 
feed mechanism is now driven from one pulley on the 
beater of the finisher instead of from two, which elim 
inates the possibility that the machines will be thrown 
out of balance and simplifies the changing of pulleys 
for altering the production. The full lap knock-otf 
has been so designed that the teeth on the knock-off 
gear equal the yardage in the lap and only one gear 
need be changed. A sickle shute feeds the hopper from 
the distributor, placing the cotton better, aiding cleanli- 
ness, and preventing any danger of clogging. 

The Whitin Machine Works also exhibited an im- 
proved one-process picker, equipped with reserve-box 
feeder driven through the evener box, 24-in. down- 
stroke Buckley beater provided with 80 adjustable grid 
bars, comparatively noiseless evener drive from the 
beater shaft to the bottom cone shaft, less jerky spiral- 
gear drive from top cone to feeder top pin apron shaft, 
easily accessible positive yardage knock-off head operat- 
ing quickly and accurately, and calender knock-off mo 
tion for preventing injury to gears from lumps in the 
stock. 

Improvements in the Breton Minerol process for oil- 
ing raw cotton were exhibited by the Borne Scrymser 
Co. The equipment has been made entirely automatic, 
pumping direct from the container and returning the 
excess oil. The equipment is now applied between the 
bale breaker and the vertical opener rather than in the 
hopper of the breaker picker. A new model RX for 
spraying large quantities of oil on low grade stock has 
three times the capacity of the previous model R; while 
the new Model RA for asbestos has 100 times the ca 
pacity of model R. New oils developed by this com 
pany include an extremely light oil known as [xtra 


light Breton Minerol E for mills spinning fine cotton, 
extra White Light Breton Minerol E for yarns which 
are not to be bleached, and Crystal Shear Oil Extra 
which is claimed to be washable, to stay in place, and not 
to gum or dry up. 

\ new 48-in. Fearnought picker equipped with a 
three-nozzle oil-spraying device was on display in the 
hooth of the Davis & Furber Machine Co. This machine 
has a production on some grades of 2,000 lb. per hour, 
and the teeth on the rollers are so arranged that they 
do not mesh exactly in the center of the spaces between 
the teeth of the cylinder in order that the machine will 
be self-cleaning. 


Carding Equipment 


One of the most interesting of the new machines 
shown at the exhibit was the woolen carding equipment 
of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. This consists of a machine 
incorporating carding and garnetting principles and elim- 
inating the garnetting process. It was shown making 
roping for wool varn entirely from waste. The inter- 
mediate feed is of the broad-band type. The breaker 
and finisher carding units are entirely covered with 
garnett wire—with the exception of the finisher doffer 
on the finisher card—so fine as to have the same number 
of points per square inch as card clothing. The tape 
condenser has been redesigned with deep-grooved divid- 
ing rolls and extra tandem rub aprons in each bank. 
\nother woolen carding set of great interest was 
shown in the booth of the Whitin Machine Works. This 
as the E. V. Bates type and consists of 
automatic feeder, breast, first cylinder (60 in. wide), 
conveyor (60 in. wide), Scotch intermediate feed, double 
finisher in tandem, (60 in. wide), 20-in. diameter 
evlinders, and tape condenser taking off 120 good ends. 


set 1s known 
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The breaker unit is equipped with extra-large scale pans 
and rapid dumping mechanism. Gits oilers are pro- 
vided throughout. Advantages claimed for this card in- 
clude production equal to or greater than that of a 
60x60 card, less floor space, greater yield, elimination 
of stripping, less waste, and ease in starting due to the 
use of Tollhurst clutches. A large amount of metallic 
wire is used in this equipment. 

The Davis & Furber Machine Co. showed a new set 
of 60x60 cards consisting of a single breaker, double 
finished, 


{ 
oft 


four-bank double-apron tape condenser taking 
120 ends on four 30-end spools, and an intermediate 
broad-band feed. Other carding develop- 
ments included a napper-clothing-equipped roll on the 
card waste saver built by the H. C. Greenfield Engineer- 
ing Co.; a casing on the coiler shaft to keep cotton out 
of the bevel gears, exhibited by H. & B. \merican Ma- 
chine Co. (suitable also for drawing frames and comb- 


center-draw 


ers) ; and 6-play vulcanized rubber foundation for cotton 
card clothing containing a linen warp for increasing 
tensile strength and capable of withstanding a tension oi 


7OO pounds when applied, also unaffected by water or 


oil, displayed by Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Cotton Combing and Roving 
Several improvements in cotton-combing equipment 


were shown by the Whitin Machine Works. The most 
important of these are the new flexible top comb and the 
auxiliary top nipper knife on the model E. The flexible 
top comb permits ready adjustment to any staple and 
its any displacement of setting when roller laps 
are formed, since it is held in position by a spring which 
permits it The auxiliary 
nipper knife hangs on the front of the top nipper knife 

to move up and down. No matter what 
ap is being fed to the comber, the auxiliary 


to be pushed back by such laps. 


and is free 


weight of | 


knife always holds the cotton down to the needles, per- 
mitting by the use of a heavier lap a production of 20 Ib. 
per hour at a speed at 85 nips per minute. This c ymber 


is provided with five drafting rolls to take care of the 


{ 
increasing production. Comber D-3 is equipped with 
a new eccentric motion for swinging the nippers which 
oe The fan 
Model D-3 is permanently fixed to a leg at the 
head of the machine and is equipped with a new internal 
gear drive which reduces slippage. 


Whitin Machine Works exhibited improved features 


Causes 


vibration and affords longer wear. 
of the 


of its roving-frame mechanism, including a_ noiseless 
chain drive for the spindle shaft; floating bushing for 
the sleeve end of the differential, which affords longer 
life; and a self-oiling bushing in the sun gear, which 
lUlows better lubrication of the main shaft. One of 
the interesting developments in roving processes em- 


phasized at the show was the application of long draft- 
ing to these frames, as undertaken by the Belger Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Whitin Machine Works. For 
ise in conjunction of the testing of roving by means of 
the Bel | 


and 
ger machine, the Belger Co., has adopted the sliver 
tester developed a few years ago by a southern concern. 
‘| | eS 


locate the 


two machines indicate unevenness and help to 


trouble. Saco-Lowell Shops also exhibited 


ew chain-spindle drive for roving frames. 


Spinning Machinery 
Considerable the two woolen 
The machine built 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. has been recently 


interest was shown in 


ring-spinning frames on exhibition. 
by the 


re] sloned 
recesigned. 


It is now equipped with a stationary ring 
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View in weaving section 


rail and movable spindle rail which serves to maintain 
a fixed distance between the rolls and the traveler. Cork 
is used for covering the top delivery and draft rolls. 
\n ingenious arrangement has been provided for clean- 
ing the press rolls, which are located in back of the 
steel rolls, when ends break and roll-ups occur. The 
operator simply holds her hand with palm uppermost 
and pushes back a lever below the roll, which causes 
the roll to drop into her hand. Changes in twist. tube 
speeds, production, and lay can now be made without 
taking a single part from the machine, with the ex- 
ception of change gears. The number of change gears 
has been reduced to one-half that formerly required. 
Changing the frame from left to right twist requires 
the replacement of only one gear. 

Some changes have also been made in the woolen 
ring-spinning frame built by the Whitin Machine 
Works. Changing from right to left twist, or vice 
versa, can now be done quickly and simply. A Tolhurst 
slip clutch has been adopted to provide simple and 
gentle starting and to eliminate strain from the yarn. 
Newly designed porcelain yarn guides are suitable for 
either left or right twist. A new clutch on the back 
roll facilitates draft changing. The worm gears on the 
drive from the delivery roll to the rail traverse are 
keyed to the shaft and enclosed to prevent accumulation 
of fly. A new wind-down mechanism with compound 
gear makes the operation less diffcult for the operator. 
The spindle tapes are now driven by cast-iron pulleys 
which prevent slippage and afford even twist. The 
shanks of the spindles have been made longer so that 
the ends may be wound under the bases of the bobbins 
to make doffing easier. 

Johnson & Bassett, Inc., showed their improved 
woolen mule, spinning yarn for the M. J. Whittall As- 
sociates. This new model is equipped with heavy spin- 
dles heat treated to prevent bending, with collar boards 
and step rails designed to retain the oil, and with SKE 
ball bearings and Hyatt roller bearings. The mule is 
claimed to operate from 30 to 35% faster than previous 
models, producing a lofty and elastic yarn. Davis & 
Furber Machine Co. also exhibited their latest woolen 
mule. 

Improvements in the worsted ring-spinning frame 
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shown by the Whitin Machine Works. These 
included a mechanism for building traversing bunches 
on filling bobbins, a new stop motion working in con- 
junction with the bunch builder for stopping the frame 
at the point of the heart cam, and the Hartley adjustable 
roll stand, which permits changing the angle of the rolls. 

A spinning development of great interest is the com- 
bination ring and cap spinner now in process of develop- 
ment by the Whitin Machine Works. Samples of the 
spindle cap and ring were on display, although a frame 
equipped with these devices was not set up. A special 
self-threading traveler, developed through the coopera- 
tion of the Victor Ring Traveler Co., has been adopted 
for this machine. The ring is attached to the bottom of 
the cap. The purpose of this machine is to attain the 
high speed of cap spinning with the smoother yarn and 
larger possible with ring spinning. The 
height of the ring on the cap is adjustable in order that 
the tension may be varied. 

Saco-Lowell Shops has developed a steel ring rail for 
its cotton spinning frames. The cold-drawn steel is 
smoother and stronger than cast iron, holds less waste, 
and is easier to clean. The lighter weight of the steel 
requires less balance weight and less power. The op- 
erative is not required to exert herself so much in 
pressing the doffing pedal, and there is less strain on the 
builder parts. The rings are fixed in the rail by means 
of a spring acting between a countersunk hole in the 
ring rail and a tapered groove in the ring holder. This 
arrangement eliminates any difficulty from set screws, 
which, if too tight, distort the ring and, if too loose, 
allow the ring to be forced out of position by vibration. 
The rigidity, long life, and smooth operation of the 
frame are increased by the adoption of steel spindle rails 
and steel roller-stand beams. 

Several improvements which have been made in the 
Casablancas long-draft system by the Whitin Machine 
Works since this concern began building the equipment 
were shown. The spacing between the middle and back 
rollers has been increased from 14 in. to 1% in. in order 
that a higher break draft may be given for opening up 
the roving to permit more even drafting between the 
aprons and the front rollers. The leather aprons have 


were 


packages 


been made wider in order that a full roving traverse 





may be used. A new back bar allows individual ad- 
justment of the front and middle top rolls. The setting 
of the aprons is now flexible. A revolving top clearer 
is used on the front roll and a stationary top clearer 
on the two back lines. With this arrangement it is only 
necessary to pluck the clearer boards once a week in- 
stead of three times a day. A small revolving clearer 
has been placed inside the top leather apron to pick up 
the lint which would otherwise wrap around the pin, 
making it possible to run the pins twice as long as 
formerly before cleaning them. A side rail casing, 
adaptable to any spinning frame, encloses the rail inside 
and out with sheet metal in order to reduce the cleaning 
necessary at this point. 

Several improvements were shown in a cotton spin- 
ning frame exhibited by H. & B. American Machine Co. 
A locking device connected with a shipper rod prevents 
opening the ends of the frame while the machine is 
running. A new worm drive for the builder heart pro- 
vides quiet operation, increases the life of the parts, 
and eliminates breaking of the teeth and also vibration 
due to worn teeth. 

Among the other developments in spinning machinery 
was an arrangement of the holders for roving bobbins 
for long draft spinning so that one-third of the bobbins 
may be placed in the upper creel and two-thirds in 
the lower, which simplifies the work of the operatives. 
This development was shown by the Eclipse Textile 
Devices, Inc. A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. displayed a 
new “Cleara’” Pelt for clearer boards, the material used 
being shearling. For long drafting this concern dis- 
played a new 14 oz. calf of light weight and high tensile 
strength for roller covering. 

SKF Industries, Inc., showed a new blade bending 
device for testing spindles. The U. S. Ring Traveler 
Co. showed a new traveler with a beveled edge on the 
inside which prevents flattening of the thread; a high- 
speed vertical ring concave on the inside to throw lubri- 
cant to the bottom of the traveler; a high-speed flange 
ring which takes lubricant in a channel around the top 
and allows it to pass through small holes to a channel 
underneath the flanges, thus lubricating the traveler and 
web of the ring; and shields consisting of thin rings of 
metal fittings inside the spinning ring to prevent rayon 
or silk touching the lubricated ring surface. 

An improvement in the two-fold dull-roll trap twister 
for worsted was shown by the Whitin Machine Works. 
consisting of an improved locking device for preventing 
the roller on the stationary spindle from swinging back. 


Winding Machinery 


Among the winding machines, the new No. 40 Whirl- 
wind winder for cotton exhibited by the Universal 
Winding Co. created a great deal of interest. Instead 
of by cams and reciprocating guides, this machine guides 
its yarn by means of grooves in the driving drums. 
This arrangement eliminates any cutting of the drum by 
the yarn and permits a remarkably high speed with lower 
power consumption. Elimination of the porcelain guides 
dispenses with another point of wear. The Universal 
Winding Co. also showed its new over-end warping 
system for rayon. A new development shown on the 
No. 50 Universal machine was the anti-wear tension 
arrangement, which is the result of turning the tension 
devices to such a position that the traverse on the cones 
moves the thread back and forth in the tension, thus 
distributing the wear. 

A Universal machine of particular interest was the 
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View from easterly entrance of 


new No. 60 doubler with over-end magazine creels. The 
yarn for the doubler is first wound and cleaned on 
single-end winders. This method of doubling insures a 
continuous flow of yarn without the necessity for stop- 
ping the machine to replace the feeding packages. High 
speed 1S possible and five ends may be doubled, the ma- 
chine being particularly applicable for the tire trade. 
This company also exhibited a new winder for twine 
or cord, making packages 10 x 12 and suitable for 
cord up to ;% in. in diameter. On a No. 50 machine 
winding Jumbo cones direct from skeins a special drive 
was shown his consisted mainly of a belt running 
over the spindle pulleys at the back of the machine and 
ot a series of special pulleys located above the belt over 
each spindle To start any spindle a small handle is 
— by the operative, which serves to lower the pulley 


bove the belt, this in turn pushing belt into contact with 


iad pulley, providing gradual acceleration of speed. 
The Machine Co. showed its Model 101 high- 
speed winder achments for winding 
tubes or cheeses for package dyeing and newly designed 
slub catchers providing fine adjustment 
yarns. Also shown at this company’s 
Model 75 winder equipped with an a 


loster 
equipped with att 
for worsted 
exhibit was a 
ttachment for moist 
a bottle 
metal trough containing a roller 
material. ‘This attachment is for 
applying on oil emulsion or tinting fluid. Another im 
proved Foster machine shown was the 56B high-speed 


ening or conditioning silk or rayon 
feed 
of similar 


. consisting of 
and non-corrosive 


suitable 


doubler for cotton, wool. or worsted, suitable for either 
the two-process system of doubling, in which yarn 1s 
drawn from cones 1n a magazine, or for the single-proc 


ess system, with vy: 
The 


\bbott 
circulating 
improved 


imn_ drawn from spinning bobbins 
Machine Co. had one of 
winders in 


its remarkable 
equipped with 
found 
introduced to the 
No. 

yarns with posi 
and traverse, 
without slippage. 
silk 


spindle operation 


slub catchers. Few changes have been 


necessary since this machine first 
trade. The 
cop and bobbin winder 


tive, 


Was 


Oswald Lever Co. showed its new 
tilling 
between spindle 


winding 


for heavy 


geared drive pro 
uniform Lever als 


showed a 


viding 


rayon and over-end creel for 
with improved tension device having a 


hal 
tact \nothet 


warping 


four-point cor 


improved machine in this exhibit 


Was a 


loom creel for Brussels or Walton floor coverings o1 
jacquard plush, equipped with a paddle device which 
Maintains uniform tension as the package 1s unrolled 
Spooling and Warping Machinery 

Besides the spooling and warping machinery already 
mentioned in connection with winding, there were se\ 
eral important developments that should be mentioned 
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Among these was the new warp filling- 
wind friction device applied to spool- 
ers by the Draper Corp. This concern 
also showed a new high- speed warper 
taking yarn from a magazine creel, 
although suitable for use in conjunc- 
tion with any type of creel. This 
warper is equipped with a No. 17 slid- 
ing-bar high-speed stop motion capable 
of operating instantly. A two-piece 
brake with cork inserts is used. Fric- 
tion disks governed by spring tensions 
equalize the pressure of beam on driv- 
ing drum at both ends. 
Barber-Colman Co. showed a new 
individual motor drive on high-speed 
warper. lLestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. featured so-called 
“frictionless” fiber heads for spools used on its high- 
speed over-end warping, a new ring-screw type retainer 
forced into the solid-wood barrel of fiber-head spools 


for securing the heads (at reduced cost to the con- 
sumer), and sliver-condensing guides made of thin fiber 


material to be slipped between the first and second rolls 
of drawing frames, combers, and slubbers for the pur- 
pose of turning in the light feathery edges of the stock 
and eliminating a certain amount of roller lapping. 

A new cabling twister now nearing its final stages of 
development was exhibited by Saco-Lowell Shops. On 
this high-speed machine the spindles are positively driven 
through spiral gears, eliminating cylinder and tape 
tighteners. The result of this development is a more 
uniform twist. Saco-Lowell Shops also showed a new 
inspection roll and pin bar on the beam creel of its 
Model B high-speed twister, to aid finding missing ends. 

Weaving Machinery 


There 


were numerous improvements in weaving 
equipment exhibited by prominent loom builders. Con- 
siderable interest was created by the new automatic 


pick-and-pick ‘“Verybest’’ worsted loom shown by the 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works. It is a 3x4 box 
loom capable of handling four distinct fillings. The 
shuttles are thrown on their sides, the feeler traverses 
up and down in front of the boxes, and the filling is 
replenished through the front of the box. 

Crompton & Knowles 
changing 


showed a new shuttle- 
Ixl-box silk loom equipped with elevating 
beam stands, paperless warp beam, electrical warp stop 
motion, and large-diameter take-up roll covered with 
“rubber” sandpaper. In this loom the changing of the 
shuttle 1s accomplished without the loom slowing down. 
\ 2x1-box shuttle-changer was also in operation at this 
company’s exhibit. On both of these looms the ap- 
proaching exhaustion of filling is indicated by electrically 
controlled mechanism, without any feeler coming in 
contact with the filling, the result being that paper tubes 
may be used in the shuttles. A 4xl-box C&K auto- 
matic “Verybest” worsted loom is equipped with a 
time” head which permits increasing speed from 
118 to 140 picks per minute. 

\nother new exhibit of this con- 
ern is a 2x1-box silk loom equipped with simplified 
cone harness motion and other features. Other looms 
of older types were shown by this company and also 
a new electrical warp stop motion and a new mechanical 
let-off mechanism. 

A number of improved looms were 
exhibit of the Draper Corp. 


also 


“Slow 


loom shown in the 


shown in the 
One of these was a 72-in. 












iodified D model worsted loom equipped with improved 
tafford thread cutter which eliminates side lines, and 
ith Nutting take-up embodying a bar previous to the 
ike-up roll which absorbs the oscillations of the cloth 
uring weaving and prevents cutting of silk stripes in 
he warp of fancy men’s wear. This loom can run a 
eam head as large as 28 in. in diameter. 

The Draper Corp. also exhibited a new silk loom 
quipped with cone harness motion, adjustable crank arm 
vith double bearing on each side, traversing reed, feeler 
1otion which automaticlly stops the shuttle on the 
ourth pick at the plain end of the loom, and adjustable 
eam bracket with small eccentric bushing for accom- 
nodating various sizes of bear arbor. This loom, in 
ommon with other Draper looms, is equipped for 
\lemite Zerk lubrication. The slide bar is easily ad- 
justable, making necessary the removal of only two set 
screws and a sliding pin for taking out the bar. The 
00m is also equipped with a simple adjusting box- 
motion arm, a pawl for making the loom movable when 
stopped without taking up a pick, double bearings on 
the main drive shaft for supporting the pick arm, and a 
ocking cone motion which permits regulating the har- 
nesses without affecting the remainder of the loom. 

A sheeting loom in this exhibit was equipped with 
. 21 battery and a cut-gear worm take-up. A 40-in. K 
model loom was equipped with a new let-off and evener 
tension, evenly balancing the whip roll with weights 
instead of springs regardless of the position of the whip 
roll. A 38-in. rayon loom was equipped with improved 
take-up arrangement, fiber-tip midget feeler, and im- 
proved Stafford thread cutter. A 40-in. E model print- 
‘loth loom was arranged for running a 22-in. diameter 
heam head. The Draper Corp. exhibited other standard 
models of looms, and also the new Stimson clutch 
spindle, which insures equal pressure of segments on the 
bobbin, and the new MacColl spooler guides containing 
double screws for insuring parallel positions in relation 
to the guide rods, a headless set screw, and a locking 
headless set screw for insuring micrometer adjustment. 

The Stafford Co. showed how a cotton loom can be 
idapted to rayon weaving by attaching a large-sized sand 
roll and pressure rolls for the take-up. Tin is not used 
tor the take-up drum—purchasers of the equipment may 
exercise an option between sandpaper and pebbled rub- 
ber. Stafford representatives explained a new 2x1-box 
loom for rayon and showed a 2xl-box loom for silk 
with a special ratchet-type feeler which stops the shuttle 
at the plain end of the loom after four picks, allowing 
the weaver always to replace the filling at that end. The 
take-up arrangement on this machine removes strain 


from the cloth-roll stand, by having all bearings for 


take-up gears located on the loom frame. 
of this loom, special attention has been 
paid to mounting the bunters on the 
loom frame and designing them for 
rigidity and simplicity, working parts 
being enclosed to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of their clogging. The pick- 
ing motion has been improved by in- 
luding clarnping pick-ball holders and 
rms. 


In the design 


Statford showed a new cotton broad- 
loth loom with special harness cams 
lesigned to eliminate crowding of yarn 
when the sheds are passing each other. 
lop rollers are mounted on one main 
shaft, and this arrangement, in com- 
bination with a harness-leveling device, 





makes possible leveling the harnesses at any time without 
disturbing the loom. Many Stafford looms shown at the 
exposition were equipped with Bakelite sliding-type 
feelers, which keep their shape, wear well, and prevent 
cutting of the filling on the finest yarn. This type of 
feeler can be converted into a measuring feeler for filling 
wound on cops. Stafford has provided a new mounting 
for its notched sliding-bar warp stop motion, which 
permits placing the motion in any position required and 
makes it more accessible for removing or interting bars. 
The new dobby jack described in last week’s issue of 
TEXTILE WorRLpD was demonstrated. Motors on Stafford 
looms are now mounted low on the frames in order to 
keep the machines in balance. 


Loom Accessories 


Barber-Colman Co. exhibited an improved model of 
its portable warp-tying machine so designed that the 
mechanism may be swung in toward the center of the 
loom and may be drawn back after the tying to a narrow 
base. This arrangement permits the use of the machine 
in narrower loom alleys than formerly. A locking device 
controlled by a pedal holds the machine back on its 
wheels while it is being moved. The carding-bar mech- 
anism now moves up and down instead of swinging on 
an are in order to further facilitate the use of the 
machine in narrow alleys. Washburn showed a new 
section beam of lighter construction and greater strength 
containing eight interlocking staves and a new clutch, 
tensioning plate, and locking device. 

3a. Jacobs Mfg. Co. featured a ‘Master Verybest”’ 
lug strap, new in design. The use of rivets has been 
dispensed with in order to eliminate creeping. The 
strap is a molded product, and the plug for increasing 
the wearing surface has been made an integral part of 
the strap. The strap is somewhat lighter and well bal- 
anced, and the sides are tapered with extra material 
at the point of greatest wear. E. H. Jacobs also showed 
the latest Textolite loom fitments. 

The Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Co. de- 
monstrated its filling feeler which operates by 
establishing an electrical contact between the feeler finger 
and a metallic coating on the quill after the yarn 1s 
exhausted. The tips may be of blunt, round, or bullet 
heads and may be spaced from 4 to 1 in. 


> 


new 


In some cases 
this feeler motion eliminates the necessity of building 
bunches on the quills. 

The Steel Heedle Mfg. Co. demonstrated a harness 
for cotton broadcloth with two sets of heddle bars pet 
frame, one bar 4+ in. higher than the other. On four- 
harness weave this ingenious arrangement produces eight 
sheds, intesad of four. When such material is reeded 


four ends in a dent the yarns are placed one above the 
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other instead of crowded side by side, with the result 
that there is less end breakage. This company also 
showed an all-metal reed for worsted fabrics, affording 
increased strength and longer life. 


Braiding and Knitting Machinery 


The Wardwell Braiding Machine Co. showed a new 
cable braider with taping attachment, a sixteen-carrier 
double-deck braider, and two sixteen-carrier and one 
24-carrier braiders arranged with non-metallic sheathed 
The Fidelity Machine Co. exhibited a recently de- 
veloped seventeen-strand multiple-head braider equipped 
with individual stop motions and 
constructed with a_ structural- 
This machine runs with 
two speeds, two of the four heads 
heing adaptable for tying tape and 
the other two for elastic braid. 
I idelity also showed a four-head 
sixteen - carrier wire - covering 
braider equipped with individual 
stop motions and high-speed Moss- 
berg carriers. The reels of this 
machine on which the braided wire 
is wound located on individ- 
ual shafts in order to make pos- 
removal of individual reels without disturbing 
others. Individual traverse motions on this machine dis- 
tribute the braided wire evenly on the reels. 

Considerable interest was shown by visitors in the 
improved interlock knitting machine exhibited by Scott 
& Williams, Inc. This machine has recently been made 
suitable for a greater variety of products. Finished 
articles made from interlock fabric shown included bath- 
ing suits, sweaters, slipovers, and athletic shirts. The 
adaptability of interlock fabric for rubberized articles 
was shown by samples of raincoats, windbreakers, slip- 
overs, hunting jackets, golf jackets, etc. Scott & Williams 
also showed an extra-fine cut machine for rayon under- 
wear, and demonstrated a Model K machine making 
the new gussett toe, which is longer and fitted better to 
the shape of the foot, with the looping course in the 
bottom instead of the top. 

The Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
cheting machine equipped with attachments for jacquard 
long shute, snail-shell design. 
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Bleaching. Dyeing, and Finishing Machinery 


In the field of bleaching, dyeing, and finishing equip- 
ment a large number of entirely new machines as well 
as marked improvements in older types were on display. 
\ new model of rotary-dyeing machine for hosiery with 

side drive giving great flexibility was featured by the 
\merican Laundry Machinery Co. For piece-goods 
dyeing, interest was evidenced in the new single-roll jig 
recently developed by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
(his machine, which is especially designed for the dye- 
a small color tank which slides 
for ease in washing. The jig is equipped with an 
automatic reverse device and will give constant cloth 
peed; it 1s ) silent chain and has 
worm-gear reduction; roller bearings are used through- 
out \ dye padder recently developed by the Textile 
l‘inishing Machinery Co. for the application of vat colors 


ing of vat colors, has 


out 


motor driven by a 


evoked considerable approval. Standard equipment on 
this machine includes a small Monel-metal dve box, 
cuide rollers, and doctor blade; a unique feature is the 


equalizer for 


insuring uniform pressure at each end o1 
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International Textile 
position at the Mechanics’ Build- 
ing, Boston, during the week now 
closing, presented displays by over 
This exposition, the 
first of its kind since 1926, drew 
large numbers of interested spec- 
tators from many branches. 


the top nip roll. A new circulating type of dyeing ma- 
chine for skeins, with special bevel on sides and ends 
to insure proper penetration, was shown at the Butter- 
worth booth. Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., demon- 
strated the application of its random dyeing machine 
to the coloring of wool yarns for dress goods and mohair 
for upholstery and tapestry. 

A number of improved extractors both of the cen- 
trifugal and vacuum type were shown for the first time. 
The American Tool and Machinery Co. featured a new 
suspended extractor with Timken bearings, Alemite lu- 
brication, Gilmer V belts, and a special safety device. 
An all Monel-metal extractor, 
manufactured by the American 
Laundry Machinery Co., was ex- 
hibited by the International Nickel 
Co. Alfred Suter exhibited the 
latest-type Amico centrifuge with 
a specially developed motor allow- 
ing a greatly increased number of 
runs per hour. A _ center-slung 
hydro-extractor with interlocking 
safety guards, Monel-metal bas- 
ket, and flexible-link suspension to 
reduce vibration was featured by 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Inc. 
Improved vacuum extractors included the vacuum-sealed 
type developed by Birch Brothers, and the one recently 
introduced by the Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., 
with a felt slot-closing device designed to close the slot 
to the edge of the fabric and thus insure better suction. 

An interesting development in drying machinery was 
displayed by P. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. This device is 
the packingless drying-cylinder bearing designed to elim- 
inate oil stains and prevent steam leakage. This oil- 
running bearing is fitted with a felt ring to prevent oil 
leakage, and a bellows arrangement replaces the packing 
ordinarily employed. Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., showed 
a new automatic yarn dryer for dyed rayon equipped 
with two independently driven conveyors and _incor- 
porating a variable-speed mechanism which permits reg- 
ulating the moisture content to any desired amount. 
This concern also showed a new automatic feed on its 
wool and cotton raw-stock dryer so designed with stain- 
less steel slats as to prevent stock getting behind the 
conveyor and breaking the slats. Much heavier insula- 
tion, consisting of six layers of air-cell asbestos and two 
layers of sheet metal with lock seals on all paneled 
joints, has been placed by Proctor & Schwartz on its 
yarn and tube dryer. A new model six-can back dryer, 
with steel frame to increase the durability and roller 
bearings to provide better running qualities, was shown 
by the Textile Finishing Machinery Co. This company 
also displayed its latest-type eight-color printing ma- 
chine; to allow greater ease in putting on the blanket, 
the distance between cylinder bearings on this equip- 
ment have been widened six inches. 


Ex- 


Curtis & Marble exhibited an improved mantle steam- 
ing machine ; among the features are included a vacuum 
pump and pre-heating devices for both the fabric to be 
finished and the mantle; an entirely new drive has also 
been installed on this equipment. To secure a more 
uniform finish a larger cylinder has been added to the 
open steam-finishing machine exhibited by David Gess- 
ner; variable-speed drive allows processing fabrics of 
various constructions. For finishing silk fabrics H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons displayed its latest calender, direct 
motor driven, and equipped with roller bearings through- 








out. Interest was shown in a double tenter clip made 
by Marshall & Williams which was on display in the 
booth of B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. This device allows 
two layers of cloth to be tentered at one time on the 
same frame, and thus greatly increases the departmental 
production without necessitating larger floor space. The 
Davis & Furber Machine Co. showed a new blanket 
napper of heavier construction, equipped with a gear- 
shift mechanism for decreasing the speed of the feed 
roll when the cloth becomes stretched. An improved 
grinder for napper rolls was shown by the B. S. Roy 
& Son Co., equipped with aluminum wheel, roller-bear- 
ing chain, seamless-tubing shell, 


new vegetable-oil-base soap employed for wool scouring. 
Fabrics bleached with the aid of Oakite in conjunction 
with peroxide were displayed by Oakite Products, Inc. 
Two entirely new products for a variety of wet fin- 
ishing processes were featured by Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co.; these were the new olive-olate soap 
flakes and the new palm flakes shown for the first time. 
These products are recommended because of their ready 
solubility, thorough and quick rinsibility, and low titer. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. emphasized the ad- 
vantages of peroxide bleaching in iron kiers equipped 
with the advanced type of circulation developed by that 

particular company. E. I. Du- 


and case-hardened and ground es Pont de Nemours & Co. displayed 
bearings. Chromium-plated RECENT years of struggle for the fabrics dyed with DuPont fast 
shreiner rolls were among the textile industry have been vears of colors featuring new Chlorine 
products featured by Chromium , : Fast Blue, Leucosol Blue CL, 


Corp. of America. 

Pre-shrinking of cotton fabrics 
was illustrated by means of mov- 
ing pictures by the Prosperity 
Co., Inc. This method of shrink- 
ing utilizes high-pressure steam 
presses, which upon coming in 
contact with the wet fabric cut out 
all creases and wrinkles without 
exerting tension; the apparatus is automatic in operation 
and gives both warp-wise and filling shrinkage. An im- 
proved type conical expander for removing wrinkles, 
creases, and double edges from cloth was shown by 
Birch Brothers, while Thomas Leyland & Co., Inc., dis- 
played its latest model rubber-covered expander. The 
former company also featured motor-driven piece-end 
sewing machines. Several types of cloth feeders were 
shown for the first time. Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., and Alfred Suter were 
among the concerns featuring automatic fabric-feeding 
devices. For conditioning fabrics the Manufacturers 
Machine Co. displayed a brush-dampening machine giv- 
ing a fine spray; adjustment of the spray is possible 
by controlling the width of the slot, the level of the 
water, and the speed of operation, thus providing three- 
way regulation. This company also showed its latest- 
type atmospheric normalizer for conditioning air. Per- 
mutit Co. had on display a unit for controlling the feed 
of chemicals simultaneously with and in proportion to 
the flow of water. This apparatus is designed to elim- 
inate the necessity of using dry chemicals and to insure 
at all times the correct proportion of solution. Among 
its applications are the treatment of water, waste 
liquors, and process solutions. 

Portable agitators with totally enclosed self-ventilated 
motors, manufactured particularly for the textile in- 
dustry, were featured by the Mixing Equipment Co.; 
these agitators are equipped with fans to blow vapors 
and steam away from the motors, thus rendering them 
vaporproof. An improved type of colloid mill, with a 
single spillway, which is suitable for preparing printing 
pastes and resists was shown by Premier Mill Corp. 


facturers. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs 


Several new chemicals, dyestuffs, and finishing com- 
pounds, as well as more recent applications of older 
products were on display. Recent developments shown 


by E. F. Houghton Co. are Lanolubric 6 for oiling 
knitting yarns; a complete line of twister-ring greases, 


gy 
ranging from semi-liquids to those of hard consistency ; 
a new cotton softener; and Golden Wonder powder, a 


close application to problems by 
machinery and accessory manu- 
The Boston Textile 
Show found an unusual number 
of interesting and valuable im- 
provements on display. 







Leucosol Black NC, and Pontacyl 
Fast Black NC. New applica- 
tions of textile alkalies to the 
processing of rayons were fea- 
tured by J. B. Ford Co. The use 
of Solvay Snowflake crystals for 
the degumming of silk is a new 
application of textile alkalies fea- 
tured by the Solvay Sales Corp. 
This company also displayed a simple testing outfit for 
determining the strength of chlorine bleaching liquors. 


Recording, Controlling, and Testing Equipment 


New developments in recording, controlling, and test- 
ing equipment were unusually numerous at the exposi- 
tion this year. The Bristol Co. displayed air-operated 
pressure and temperature controllers of the distance 
type, new moisture-proof air-operated control valves, 
and industrial stem thermometers with angle connec- 
tions and individually engraved scales. An improved 
temperature controller applicable to size boxes and dye- 
ing machinery, Ashcroft American pressure gauge with 
modernistic dials, and improved cone-seated valves were 
shown by the Consolidated Aschcroft Hancock Co., Inc. 
A feature of the Durant Mfg. Co. exhibit was the re- 
mote-control electric Productimeter. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. displayed improved types of 
unit-heater and section control which prevent the circu- 
lation of cold air; a delayed-action control device for 
cil burners with Protector relay ; new individual radiator 
controls for domestic, commercial, and industrial instal- 
lations ; and a new electric gas valve for shutting off the 
flow of gas in case of failure of power. W. & V. E. 
Gurley displayed the Denseometer for testing the poros- 
ity or air resistance of textiles. 

Three new types of testers featured by Henry L. 
Scott Co. were the single-strand testers reading in 0.001 
of a gram, a ball-burst tester for knitted fabrics, and 
the Scott calculating attachment for direct dial readings 
in terms of computed tensile strength at any standard of 
regain. Applications of microscopes and projection ap- 
paratus in the textile industry were shown by Spencer 
Lens Co. A feature of this exhibit was the special 
textile microscope designed for thread counting and 
fabric examination and the projection apparatus for the 
examination of entire bolts or cuts of cloth. Water- 
proof testing equipment, the Webb-Suter cotton sorters, 
and strength testers with straight-line charts for show- 
ing both the elasticity and strength of the fabric were 
displayed by Alfred Suter. 

Latest developments in automatic slasher-room control 
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including rayon sizing, and a unique steam temperature 
controller for use in peroxide bleaching, on tenter 
frames, and in other wet-finishing operations were on 
display by C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. Another type of 
slasher control was exhibited by the Taylor Instrument 
Co. One of the features of the Toledo Scale Co. was the 
‘olor or dye scale for weighing accurately either large 
4 small quantities of materials. Improved yardage 
ag 


scales, Cotton-iap scales, and counting scales were also 


show! 
lor testing the wearing qualities of fabrics an 1m- 
proved type of abrasion tester was shown by the United 
States Testing Co. and also a new wearing tester for 
carpets. Veeder-Root, Inc., featured the new Tanner- 
type pick counter; this is a double-shift weekly pick 
ounter with cumulative dials. 


Humidifying and Ventilating Equipment 


New developments in unit heaters, humidifiers, ven- 
lating equipment, and control apparatus formed an 
interesting feature of the exhibit. The American Moist- 
ening Co. displayed the Amtex, a humidifier for small 
low capacity is desirable; this unit is fitted 
with an electric control device for maintaining constant 


spaces where 


humidity, and a motor-driven fan for assuring maximum 
distribution of the atomized spray. Another new fea- 
ture shown by this company is a dial on the humidity 
‘ontrol, designed to make readily obtainable any desired 
degree of relative humidity. A new conditioning-room 
system of simple design was shown by the Bahnson 
Co.; a master control designed to operate a group of 
humidifiers so as to maintain constant relative humidity 
in all parts of a room was also displayed by this com- 
pany , 
he Carrier Engineering Corp. exhibit featured a 
unit air conditioner for humidifying, heating and cleans- 
ing air, and producing adequate ventilation ; and in addi- 
tion an improved central-station type for larger installa- 
tions \ room cooler for ventilating offices and other 
small spaces, operated by a compressor and equipped 
with cooling coil, fan, and Mercoid control, was dis- 
played by Frigidaire Corp. Exhaust ventilating fans 
of the airplane type designed to prevent negative air 
flow, and the Wolverine unit heater were shown by Wil- 
lam P. Little Co. 
\nother new unit air conditioner for offices, labora- 
ries, and small manufacturing spaces was on display 
hy Parks-Cramer Co. This company also showed both 
clectric and pneumatic hygroscopic regulators for con- 
litioning where commercially good conditions are 
sufficient, and also featured a noiseless humidifier for 
homes and offices. Improved atomizer heads constructed 
to operate at lower pressures than are ordinarily neces- 
ary were exhibited by the R. I. Humidifier & Ventilat- 
ng Co., who also showed a recording and regulating 
ice for humidification equipment. 


Power and Engineering 


Numerous innovations and improvements in power 
nt and general plant equipment were noted in the 


voths devoted to power and engineering.  Barrel-to 
hearing method of lubrication for textile machinery was 
featured by the Alemite Co. For use where corrosive 
olutions are emploved rubber-lined gate valves cen 
rifugal pumps, pipes, and fittings were displaved by the 
\merican Hard Rubber Co. Warper-beam heads, jack 
pool heads and V-belt pullevs constructed of Sprucolite 

re among the new products shown by the American 
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Pulley Co. The latest type of forged steel trap was 
emphasized by Armstrong Machine Works. Large sized 
master-pilot pressure gages and style CSH safety valves 
were featured by Ashton Valve Co. New welding ma- 
chines and cutting equipment are among the new prod- 
ucts seen in the booth occupied by Austin Hastings Co., 
Inc. Precision silent chains and special chains of various 
types were displayed by Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 
The King-Cole tube cleaner shown by the Boiler Appli- 
ance Mfg. Co. proved of interest to plant engineers; 
while a Buflovak evaporator for concentrating merceriz- 
ing liquor displayed by the Buffalo Foundry & Machin- 
ery Co. gained considerable attention. Efficiency of 
slack-running belts treated with Cling Surface was dem- 
onstrated by the Cling Surface Co. New products on 
display by the Clipper Belt Lacer Co. included speed 
lacers Nos. 6 and 8. Various types of motorstarters of 
the improved type giving arcless interruption were fea- 
tured by Condit Electrical Mfg. Co. Boiler colloid for 
the treatment of feed water was a new product exhibited 
by the Economy Lubricating Co. For handling bales, 
hags, and boxes the Chisel-type truck manufactured by 
Klwell-Parker Electric Co. was well received. Fafnir 
Bearing Co. featured a new eccentric bearing for wool 
cards and similar equipment, and cylinder-bearing units 
for spinning and twisting. B.T.A. adjustable-speed mo- 
tors formed an interesting part of the General Electric 
Co.’s display. This company also showed a new elec- 
traulic operator for application to brakes, clutches, etc., 
in place of magnets. The application of mercury-vapor 
lighting to the textile field was illustrated by General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co. Roller bearings of various 
types, including a skeletonized loom frame in a continu- 
ous card stripper with a traversing mechanism, were 
exhibited by Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Mechanical auto- 
matic clutches for spinning frames and automatic cut- 
off couplings for woolen cards were among the features 
of Industrial Drives, Inc., exhibit. The Link-Belt Co. 
showed recent applications of silent-chain drives and 
roller-chain drives. Pressure-reducing valves especially 
adapted for slasher service were emphasized by the 
Mason Regulator Co. Among the new products dis- 
played by Morse Chain Co. were included a flexible 
coupling, a chain speed reducer, and two new methods of 
applying lubrication to chain casings designed to elim- 
inate necessity for frequent care of this type drive. 
International Nickel Co., Inc., in addition to its dis- 
play of monel metal dyeing equipment and power plant 
accessories, showed latest methods in welding this alloy 
to produce strong and durable joints. New products 
featured by Nathan Mfg. Co., included improved motor 
piston type rayon pumps and mechanical lubricating 
heads for general machinery engines and compressors. 
Latest applications of non-fluid oils for textile ma- 
chinery were displayed by the New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. In its exhibit, Olmsted Flint Corp. 
emphasized the Rockwood Uni-Pull drive by means of 
which part of the weight of the motor is utilized to fur- 
nish tension on the drive belt thus making it applicable 
to high speed work. Improved types of coping machines, 
benders and heavy presses were shown by Henry Pels 
& Co., Inc. New uses in the textile industry for OP 
self-setting packing, and a new ratchet flange wrench 
were featured by the OP Signal Co. Improved models 
of automatic electrically and mechanically controlled 
variable-speed transmissions adapted particularly for 
range drive of textile machinery were emphasized by 
Keeves Pulley Co. | | 








Interest was shown in the exhibit of the SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., where model spinning frames equipped with 
plain bearing spindles and with roller bearing spindles 
indicated the amount of power consumed by each type. 
Standard Oil Co. of New York displayed the new Rex 
brand Socony lubricants for a wide range of textile 
machinery. Two cotton spinning frames in the Texas 
Co. booth, one running with the new Texaco spindle 
oil and the other with average spindle oil, demonstrated 
the power savings permitted by use of this new specially- 
developed oil and evoked considerable attention. Opera- 
tion of roller bearings in textile mill equipment was 
shown by Timken Roller Bearing Co. Among the new 
products displayed by Lewis E. Tracy & Co. were in- 
cluded Gilmer V-belt drives, Bearium bearing metals, 
and a Hallowell steel bobbin truck. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. featured improved 
loom and spinning frame motors, a complete line of 
motor starting and control equipment, Micarta rack end 
for narrow fabric looms, and a modern rayon 
spinning pot and motor. Silent and roller chain drives 
operated in oil-retaining casings, and working displays 
of reversible type chains applied on a horsehead traverse 
drive on roving frames and as reverse drive on woo! 
spinning frames, were emphasized by Whitney Mfg. Co. 


gears 


Developments in Yarn and Fabrics 


Rayon yarns in skeins and cones, together with fin- 
ished products both woven and knitted and of high and 
soft luster, were seen in the American Glanzstoff Corp. 
booth. Living models displaying costumes for all occa- 
sions were a feature of the Champlain Silk Mills exhibit. 
In a booth occupied by Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Cotton 
Products Co. and J. J. Neil, new aromatic yarn was 
shown. In addition to a demonstration of the manner 
in which rayon yarn is inspected, DuPont Rayon Co. 
displayed recent developments in fabrics made of 
DuPont rayon. Latest modes in fabrics, draperies and 
garments of real silk and rayon were featured by the 
Keene Silk Fibre Mills. Viscose Co. of America showed 
rayon merchandise and various types of 
yarns. 


also rayon 


Borne Scrymser Co. displayed a new mechanical 
lubricating device particularly adapted to the textile in- 
dustry designed to deliver lubricants to bearings at all 
times and insure a constant and fresh supply under close 
control. In the same booth, Herbert Hinckley, Inc., 
showed a line of Whale emulsifying, mixing, and meter- 
ing equipment for oils, dyes, and starches; and also an 
improved type of wool-spraying equipment, mounted on 
casters and fitted with an improved water-mixing inlet, 
dial gage, and graduated valves. 

Pairpoint Corp. featured new metal-tipped cones for 
silk and rayon that are rust proof and moisture resistant. 
These cones are furnished in either regular silk-finished 
paper, perforated and hardened, or with a velvet-finished 
surface. 

Among the concerns exhibiting well-known standard 
lines of equipment and products, but reporting no recent 
developments, were the following: Ashworth Brothers, 
Inc., showed card clothing and a card-setting machine in 
operation. Daljar Manufacturing Co. featured textile 
for silk and rayon. Dupont Cellophane Co. dis- 
played various textile products packaged in Cellophane. 
Finnell System, Inc., showed the 1930 type Nos. 8 and 9 
electric vacuum mopper. Frigidaire Corp. featured water 
coolers for industrial uses. John Hetherington & Sons, 
Inc., had on cotton comber. Howard 
Brothers Mfg. Co. showed a machine manufacturing card 
clothing. Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. featured paper- 
less rayon warp on an ordinary wooden loom-beam 
barrel with adjustable flanges. John P. Nissen Co. 
demonstrated dye-resist writing tubes for marking 
fabrics. Potter Press featured an improved type of 
duplicate order book. John T. Slack exhibited reworked 
wools and a number of products in which reworked wools 
are used. Steele Supply Co. featured canvas baskets 
with rigid frames and indestructible steel-strap bottom. 
W. J. Westaway, Ltd., devoted his space to receiving 


oils 


exhibition a 


and entertaining friends and customers. 

The following mills showed typical products which 
they manufacture: Androscoggin Mills, Bates Mfg. Co., 
Kdwards Mfg. Co., Hill Mfg. Co., Otis Co., Pepperell 
Mig. Co., and Pequot Mills. 
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“THE PROGRESS in manufacturing methods, the introduction of new processes, the inven- 
tions and developments of textile machinery, the improvements in mill construction, the 
electrification of the industry—practically all these changes which have taken place during 
the last 75 years have been the work of members of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers or have been encouraged directly or indirectly by the activities of the associ- 
ation,” said Lincoln Baylies. president. at the Boston meeting. 


History of N.A.C.M. 


Inspires Courage 


On 75th Anniversary 





ROUBLOUS times have been the inspiration for 
some of the greatest inventions and developments 
leading to higher standards of living for all. This 
was the encouraging and timely thought emphasized by 
Lincoln Baylies, president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, in his address at the 75th 
anniversary meeting of the: association in 
week. 
“The panic of 1857 was the necessity which compelled 
the installation of epoch making motors—the turbine 
water wheels and Corliss engines,” 


3oston this 


said Mr. Baylies. 

“After the panic of 1873 came the struggle to avoid 
waste and to utilize waste products. The fast spindle 
and filling frames were then evolved. Revolving flat 
cards were widely introduced after the serious depres- 
sion of 1883. This same period saw the development 
of the slow burning mill construction. 

“Around the year 1893 following a period of chronic 
depressions came a number of marked improvements. 
Coincident with fine counts came the extensive use of 
combers and the by-product comber waste furnished the 
knitters a most desirable staple at a very low cost and 
particularly suitable for hosiery. 

“Among the most pronounced departures from estab- 
lished mechanisms and processes appearing as sequels to 
the distressful days of the middle nineties were the auto- 
matic looms and mercerization of yarns and fabrics. The 
electrification of the industry began at this period and 
brought with it further improvements. The difficulties 
in business in 1907 and 1908 no doubt provided greater 
incentive toward ascertaining better production cost 
methods. Also to the establishment of uniformity in 
sales notes and trade customs covering the sale and pur- 
chase of cotton goods in this country which was accom- 
plished July 7, 1910, through the committee on standard 
specifications. 

“Following the World War, we had a comparatively 
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short period of inflation followed by an acute depression 
from which we have been endeavoring to extricate our- 
selves ever since. This period saw the organization of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute through the energetic la- 
bors of leaders in our industry, both in the South and in 
the North. Under the leadership of Walker D. Hines 
and George A. Sloan, and backed by an executive board 
comprising many of the ablest men in our industry, the 
Institute has striven with all its power and means to 
straighten out many of the difficulties with which we 
have been confronted. Their path has been far from 
smooth, and the obstacles which they had to surmount 
have been many. I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out expressing to the officers of the Institute, both direct- 
ing and advisory, our hearty appreciation of the work 
they are doing and the results that they are striving to 
accomplish in the face of difficulties which I think some 
of us often fail to realize.” 


BRIEF summary of 

the history of the 
association was given by 
Mr. Baylies: 


Baylies Reviews 


History of 


“When formed in 1854 

N.A.C.M. it was known as The 
Hampden County Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion. The little colony of mill men then in the Connecticut 


River Valley, quite removed from the manufacturing centers 
of Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, established the 
organization to meet at each other’s mills to discuss changes 
and improvements in manufacturing methods. 

“Jones S. Davis, then agent of Lyman Mills at Holyoke, 
Mass., proposed the idea of an association which had no 
charter but met two or three times a year in an informal 
manner. 

“Records of the first several years of the Association were 
burned in a fire which destroyed the residence of Col. 
Samuel W. Webber at Springfield, Vt. Col. Webber’s story 
of the origin of the organization as related in the records 
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of the meeting in April 1897 is the only available account of 
the group from 1854 to 1865. 

“In 1865 the idea of a mill men’s association to take in all 
New England was carried out and the Hampden County 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association became The New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association with Ezekiel A. 
Straw, manager of The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., as president. The present name, The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, was adopted in 1906. At 
that time the membership had grown from the 44 in 1865 to 
896 and included men from 23 States, Canada, England, 
Germany, Russia and Japan. 

“The Association began to broaden the scope of its 
activities in 1894. Permanent headquarters and a library 
were established at 178 Devonshire Street, Boston, and the 
organization was incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts. In that year was held the first meeting to be 
conducted away from Boston. This established the custom 
of making excursions, as they were called, in connection 
with one of the two sessions held annually. It led to tours 
of Southern cotton manufacturing centers, and visits to New 
Orleans, Washington, Philadelphia, New York and Montreal 
as well as to meetings in different sections of New England. 

“The Association medal, the award for distinguished 
service to the industry, was established in 1898. Two years 
later a check received from Moses Pierce to be used to 
encourage young men studying to enter the industry, pro- 
vided a fund for the students’ medal. This award is made 
annually to the member in the graduating classes of eligible 
textile schools attaining the highest excellence in his studies. 

“Tribute was paid in memory of Eli Whitney, The New 
England Schoolmaster, who invented the cotton gin, when 
in 1904 a memorial tablet was placed on a wall in the 
Richmond County Court House, Augusta, Ga., the city 
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wherein the inventor’s cotton gin was first put into practcal 
operation. 


“The International Conference of Cotton Growers and 
Manufacturers, one of the most important in the history of 
the industry, was instigated and carried through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion through efforts of the association, under 
the leadership of James R. MacColl, president. Meetings 
were held in Washington May 1 and 2, 1906, and in Atlanta, 
Ga., October 5, 6, and 7, 1907, when a permanent organiza- 
tion was voted. > 

“Uniformity in sales notes and trade customs covering the 
sale and purchase of cotton goods in this country was 
accomplished through the committee appointed in 1908 on 
standard specifications. On July 7, 1910, a joint committee 
representing buyers, converters, selling agents and manu- 
facturers, met in New York and accepted a sales form 
practically the same as that adopted by this Association and 
proposed by its committee. 

“The National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers 
which has represented the entire industry in national matters, 
such as the tariff, was established during 1913 as the result 
of a conference in Washington, February 2, 1911, by the 
Board of Government of this association with officers of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. During 1913 
the Council, in connection with other textile associations, 
created a Textile Bureau as a means of meeting changed 
conditions under the new tariff. 

“The present work of gathering statistics as it is now 
being conducted was begun in 1917 when Alston H. Garside 
was employed to do the work of analyzing statistics and 
information desired by the statistical committee. The Tech- 
nical Department which has been of great value to the 
entire Industry as well as to members of this association had 
its origin in the recommendation of the industrial research 
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committee in 1920 that a research or field secretary with 
technical training and cotton mill experience be secured to 
work under the direction of the committee. Following the 
resignation of Alston H. Garside early in 1922 Russell T. 
Fisher, who was then connected with the U. S. Bureau oi 
Standards, was appointed technical secretary. 

‘An exhaustive report on production costs submitted at the 
meeting April 27-28, 1922, Boston, by the committee on pro- 
duction costs through Ralph E. Loper, consultant expert, 
presented an outline of what constituted cost and also 
methods of procedure, including forms. This work was so 
conipre hensive and so thorough that it has served as a basis 

nill cost accounting ever since. 

“The present practice of having much of the work carried 
out through committees had its origin in the proposal by 
President rth H. Lowe at the meeting in April, 1897, 
divided into departments. These depart- 

suggested, should be under the immediate supet 
committees 

more than a generation this association was the only 
ganization of its kind in the world. Created for the 
purpose of encouraging scientific investigation and experi- 
ment as to the methods of manufacturing cotton and the 
ind imparting of information relating to this 
been the greatest single influence in the 

elopment of the American cotton industry. 
lhe progress in manufacturing methods, the introduction 
processes, the inventions and developments of textile 
hinery, the improvements in mill construction, the 


of the industry, practically all of these changes 


n place during the last 75 vears have been 
members or have been encouraged directlv 
the activities of the Association.” 

t the manufacturers, or rather those directly 
to meet squarely the stvle problem ot the 
in cotton fabrics and to achieve an artistry 

with the rapidly rising taste of the American 
phasized at the annual meeting in 1923 
i fashion fabric primarilv because of what 
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this association and its members have achieved or inspired. 
lhe merchandising committee appears in the records of the 
association about this time. Women were employed as styl- 
ists by a number of the mills and the fashion trends in 
Paris, on the French and Italian Riviera, were observed for 
the manufacturer to give him information as to what fabrics 
would be best suited and most adaptable to the coming styles. 

“Fashion shows were held in connection with meetings of 
the association beginning in 1925. In 1927 the first travelling 
style revue ever conducted by an organization of cotton 
manufacturers was sent on a tour of the larger cities of the 
country. Style forecasts began to tell of the return of cotton 
ind now 1 dominates sports and graces formal 
occasions. 

‘In the early days small groups of mill men met to discuss 
machinery, processes, ete lhe modern day equivalent of 
hose sessions is the Cotton Manufacturers Forum created 
vy this association last fall. A series of group meetings to 
rovide an opportunity for men in the mill to meet for 
nutual discussions of problems have been held in the Boston 
ity Club, Boston. 

“The changes and improvements in cotton manufacturing 
which have occurred during the past few vears have been 
greater than in the previous half century. They have made it 
more necessary than ever before for the men in the mill to 
ret together and through exchange of information and ex- 
periences in meeting problems, learn for themselves whether 
they and the mill they are working in, are taking the fullest 
advantage of the increased efficiency and skill in the produc- 
tion of textiles. 

“The results of the meetings have been even greater than 
was anticipated. This has been due primarily to the re- 
ponse of the men in the mills, the cooperation received from 
manufacturers, treasurers, agents and superintendents, to 
organizations of overseers throughout New England and 
to the aid which has been given by trade publications and 
newspapers in textile communities. 

“The success of the Forum has been such that the members 
re discussing not merely its continuance but how many addi- 
tional meetings will be held for each group.” 
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Northerners and Southerners 






emand Elimination 


of Night Work 


‘There should be no place for such a 
practice [employment of women and 
minors at night] in our industrial 
system... .” 


“We should join our friends in the 
best plans looking toward the elimina- 
tion of night work for women... .” 


“The textile industry has been tried in 
the court of public opinion and 
found guilty of habitual disobedience 
of the laws of economics and com- 


mon sense... .”’ 


**The industry is bleeding to death, and 
the necessity for radical action is im- 
mediate and imperative; yet, real 
issues are not being squarely met. We 
are floundering about without leader- 
ship and without any clearly defined 
course of action... .” 


THE ABOVE offered in lieu 
of flowers by guests at the 75th birthday party of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at Boston 
this week—per prediction in these columns last week. 


a" IE presentation was 
started by Eben E. 


are samples of “bombs” 


» . : ‘ 
I roblems Whitman, vice-president 

. ° of the William Whitman 
Confronting Co., who stated that ex- 


ploitation of women and 
children through night 
operation in the mills of 
the Southern 
the cause of the “down- 
fall” of the cotton in- 
dustry. Speaking on the subject “Problems Confront- 
ing the Industry in the North,” Mr. Whitman said, in 
part : 

“The North, like every other section, has its own individual 
problems, but we are not concerned with these for they are 
comparatively unimportant. 

“We are, however, very deeply concerned with certain vital 


the Industry 


in the North 


States is 
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problems, which are undermining the basic foundation of this 
industry. These are not sectional problems and cannot be 
dealt with as such, for each section of the industry is de- 
pendent on the action of all the other sections for their solu- 
tion. There appear to be a great many of these problems, 
yet as we trace each one to its point of origin we find that 
all of them emanate from the same identical source. 

“Gentlemen :—every vitally destructive force that is bear- 
ing down upon us, if traced to its source, leads directly to the 
industrial exploitation of women and children in our mills. 

“The growth of this unfair and selfish utilization of women 
and children through night employment in the cotton mills 
of the Southern States, is solely and directly the cause of the 
downfall of this great and essential industry involving the 
welfare of hundreds of thousands of Americans. 

‘There should be no place for such a practice in our indus- 
trial system. It is opposed to every humanitarian principle; 
it is wrong in every hygienic premise, but due to the condi- 
tions surrounding the mill village system peculiar to the 
South, it creates a social con- 
dition even more objection- 
able than the effect of the 
practice itself. 

“It is a challenge to every 
American. 

“It is a gauntlet taken up 
by the forces of labor. 

“It is prohibited by law in 
every important producing 
country in the world, the only 
exception being in certain 
sections of the United States. 

“There are no laws in the 
Southern states which pro- 
hibit women and children from 
working at night ; consequent- 
ly the unprecedented demand 
for cotton products for mili- 
tary requirements, which fol- 
lowed the outbreak of the 
World War, gave tremendous impetus to night running in that 
section. The short period of uncertainty after the armistice 
was immediately followed by an active demand for civilian re- 
quirements to fill the vacuum created by the War. The 
development of night running was further extended. As the 
supply gradually caught up with the demand, manufacturing 
profits receded. As profit margins became smaller, night 
operation was further increased in order to take advantage 
of the slight saving in operating costs thus offered. Many 
southern mills who had always been opposed to the policy 
of night operation, were forced to adopt it in order to save 
themselves. The result is that our markets are so over- 
supplied that no section of the industry is prospering, and 
the future of every section is imperiled. 

“It is needless to tell this body that the northern section 
of the industry was the first to be affected. It knows too 
well the position of its stockholders. For years it has seen 
the gradual dissipation of its assets; it fully appreciates the 
sorry plight of labor. 

“This great increase in production has been brought about 
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with comparatively small capital investment. Any southern 
mill has been able to double its productive capacity, without 
the addition of any machinery, simply by the increase of its 
housing facilities to accommodate a night shift. 

“If the South were independent of the North, and in fair 
competition could take all the business, they would be entitled 
to do so, but both sections are inseparably bound together by 
a tie which neither section can get away from. This tie is 
the industrial relationship between the laboring forces of the 
two sections. It will take a great many years for prosperity 
to return to the industry unless production is curbed by a 
virtual equalization between the operating conditions of these 
two sections. 

“Our industrial tendency in many industries seems to be 
toward overtime operation. Such operation is necessary and 
beneficial when it is induced by 
high prices, and its purpose is to 
meet the demands of a temporary 
condition, but when it is adopted as 
a regular practice for competitive 
reasons, it creates a situation which 
can only be viewed with the deepest 
concern. 

“The unbridled license to run at 
night at one time appeared to give 
the South a great advantage over 
other sections of the country, but 
the rapid extension of night run- 
ning in this section has now placed 
the Southern mills in about the 
same position that the mills of 
New England have been in for 
several years. They have a virtual 
monopoly on many cotton products but there is no advantage 
to them due to competition between their own mills. 

“Last October, it was proposed that The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, enter upon legislative and political activities aimed 
to secure the prohibition of night work of women and children 
in all states. The proposal was voted down. The vote cast 
showed clearly that the membership at the time was opposed 
to legislative procedure. This, however, did not reflect the 
attitude of the membership toward the underlying purpose 
of the proposal. 

“There has been a tremendous revulsion of feeling through- 
out the South against working women and children at night, 
but it would be fatal for one mill alone, or the mills of any 
State in that section, to discontinue it unless a majority of the 
others in the section took the same action simultaneously. 

“On Nov. 2, an inquiry was sent to the members of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, asking two questions:—(1) In your 
opinion should women and minors be employed at night ?— 
(2) In your opinion should women and minors have at least 
11 consecutive hours in each day for rest, recreation, etc., 
including the hours from 10:00 p.m. to 5:00 a.m.? One- 
hundred and sixty replies were received. Of these, 142 
voted against such night employment and in favor of 11 
consecutive hours of rest. Thus, the total return registered 
88}% against such employment to 114% in favor. Fifty- 
three per cent of the replies came from the Southern States. 
Considering only the southern replies, the return showed 
79% against such night employment, and only 21% in 
favor of it. 

“These returns are not complete, but as far as they go they 
are very significant of the great extent to which the South 
has revolted against this practice. 

“It is extremely difficult for an individual to obtain com- 
plete figures on this question, but why it is that a subject so 
vital to the progress of this whole industry has not been 
surveyed by The Cotton-Textile Institute ? 

“Our industry needs The Cotton-Textile Institute, but it is 
essential that it be made an effective organization before 
these needs can be served. Its existence is dependent upon the 
support of its members. It will not be indefinitely supported, 
unless it can justify the great cost of its maintenance. 

“The industry is bleeding to death, and the necessity for 
radical action is immediate and imperative; yet, real issues 
are not being squarely met. We are floundering about with- 
out leadership and without any clearly defined course of 
action. 


convention. 






THAT The Cotton Textile Institute 
conduct a survey to determine how 
many manufacturers favor elimina- 
tion of women and minors on the 
night shift—and present, for signa- 
ture, an agreement to this effect, was 
the definite suggestion made by 


Eben E. Whitman at the N.A.C.M. 





“The Institute has not been able to attack vital matters, it 
has not been able to dig into the root causes for our deplor- 
able condition, because of the influence brought to bear 
against such activities by an influential minority group, that 
is committed to the policy of night running by any means and 
at any cost. 

“On vital issues differing factions will destroy the effec- 
tiveness of any cooperative institution. There is no room 
for more than one faction in any organization founded on 
the cooperative principle. 

“All elements must be brought together under one banner 
so that we can proceed toward a common objective. The 
fundamental interests of all are identical. We can no longer 
afford to have vital matters dealt with by compromise, or 
vital issues evaded. 

“The effort that is now being 
made to commit the industry to a 
55 hour day week, and a 50 hour 
night week, is a perfect illustration 
of a compromise with the impera- 
tive needs of the situation. It is 
called another step in the right 
direction. We can go on forever 
taking such steps without reaching 
our real objective. Unless we act 
for the benefit of the industry as a 
whole, conditions can only become 
increasingly worse as time goes on. 

“In the end forces outside the 
managements of our mills will be 
brought to bear on the situation. 
These forces will be supported by 
the weight of an enlightened and 
crystallized public opinion to condemn the condition that 
exists. It is far better we correct this condition ourselves, 
now, rather than become the subjects of coercion from these 
outside forces later on. 

“We are now confronted with the problem of how to 
proceed. 

“Our first step is to organize a majorityeforce composed 
of all those persons who are inbued with a true spirit to co- 
operate for the common good of the industry as a whole, to 
the end that women and minors be eliminated from night 
employment. This force should make every possible endeavor 
to convert to its cause those of the minority opinion. 

“The plan outlined is predicated on the assumption that a 
survey of the entire industry would disclose that a substan- 
tial majority of its mills are opposed to the practice of em- 
ploying women and children at night. How can such a sur- 
vey be made? 

“The Cotton-Textile Institute being more fully representa- 
tive of the whole industry than any other organization, is our 
best agency, and should be utilized for the purpose. Can we 
use this agency? Ifa sufficient number of its so-called desig- 
nated representatives believe that in the interests of the whole 
industry such a survey should be made, and so advise the 
Institute, it does not seem probable that their request would 
be denied. It would take but a short time to find out what 
the position of the industry is on this vital matter of em- 
ployment. 

“As a part of the survey an agreement could be presented 
for signature, reading as follows :— 

“ “We, the undersigned, hereby pledge ourselves that we 
will not adopt, or if now adopted, will not continue, the 
employment of women and minors in night labor. This 
agreement on our part to become effective four months 
after notice to us by The Cotton-Textile Institute that in 
its determination the agreement has been signed by 76% 
of the industry. 

“‘For the purpose of this agreement:—NcuHrt, shall 
mean, a period of not less than eleven consecutive hours, 
including the period from 10:00 p.m. to 5:00 a.m. 

““Minors—shall mean, young persons who 
not attained the age of eighteen years.’ 

“Thus, a majority force would be created in the industry 
all pulling in harmony towar common objective. This 
condition would place the Institute in a position of leadership, 
and its influence would be greatly increased. It would not 
only be a powerful factor in keeping all of those who had 


have 
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become parties to the agreement from repudiating it, but it 
id also command a great influence in swinging the mills 
of the minority opinion into line. 


“Each mill executive who believes in the soundness of the 


would 


principle outlined above should consider it his duty to himself, 

is stockholders, and all other interests, to immediately re- 
quest The Cotton-Textile Institute to make the survey re- 
ferred to at the earliest possible moment. 


‘A substantial response to this appeal would result in the 


most constructive movement that the industry has made since 
the formation of The Cotton-Textile Institute, and in my 
opinion, would place that organization in a position to 


stabilize the entire cotton manutacturing 
very short period of time. 


industry within a 


‘We should all be thankful that there is a gateway to our 
salvation which lies close at hand. Let us gather our forces 
together with a grim determination to pass through it. Those 
who trv to divert us should be converted to our cause. Those 
who oppose us should be brushed aside and left behind. They 
\\ be compelled to follow us later on.” 


N ADDITION to urg- 


ing 


Problems 


the development of 
the best plans looking  to- 
ward elimination of night 
work women, Donald 


the Industry Comer, president of Avon- 


dale Mills, Birmingham, 


Con fronting 


{« Tr 


s ’ . -—- - 
in the South \la., endorsed the 55-50 
plan of The Cotton Tex 
tile Institute as “the most 


forward step vet obtained 


by the textile group as a 


whole.” 

“Our textile problem ts 
tied with lite belt to that 
of the farmer’s problem,” 


said Mr. Comer. “President 
William Green of A. F. of L 
recently spoke in Montgom 





erv, Ala He spoke of the 
present deplorable condition 
ot the barmer, especially 1 
the South and cited statis 
cs to show that the annual 
mcome ot the average lal 
er is oximately $250.00 
(| When the tarmet1 
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he ime time Every cotton mill 
( u I@ point tH1 bette seed, We 
uld en on and planting of better seed 
premium tor the cotton. If we haven't learned by 
experience of the need tor this, recent statements by W. | 
( would stir us to action. I am glad to pay tribute 
here David Coker of Hartsville, S. ( whose 20 vears 
devoted to cotton seed breeding and improvement has made 
him one of t South’s most useful citizens, helpful to the 
farmer, helpful to our industrv. 
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“When an industry finds itself in difficulty, naturally it 
looks for causes and cures. There are many doctors, some 
of whom scroudge themselves in. The textile industry is 
more than willing to learn at the feet of any helping friend. 
We prefer though, naturally, advice that comes from practice 
rather than theory. We remember the story of the dejected 


old rooster standing over a nest of half hatched spoiled 
eggs while the hen was away at a meeting telling young 


pullets how to raise chickens. 

“On April 5 at a meeting of the American Society ot 
Mechanical Engineers in New York at which Chas. M. 
Schwab presided, E. J. Mehren, executive of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., said—'While some idealize and theorize, 
the engineer without any fuss has changed unsanitary to 
sanitary factories, reduced industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, brightened up shops, eased the load of 
physical labor, has raised wages and shortened hours. Not 
credited with idealism is the engineer, yet he has made 
idealism real. Practical to the last degree, he has neverthe- 
less erected a physical throne for spiritual man.’ 

“Outsiders who come with open minds, and acquaint them- 
selves with all the facts, will be welcomed with glad hands. 
Don’t think, however, that we have no critics from within. 
Phe Daily News Record of April 8 carried on the front page 
in large head lines—Kendall Sharply Arraigns Cotton Tex- 
tile industry.” Mr. Kendall is a cotton mill owner both 
North and South and I am in sympathy with his eagerness 
for progress; but possibly his problems are just a little less 
difficult than the average. A boy scout was asked what 
good deed he had done since last meeting. He was a little 
sandy haired, freckled faced boy, and he replied that Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith passed his house on way to catch the 8:13 
train and he felt sure that at their speed they would be late, 
so he sicced his dog on them, to hurry them on. 

“Bernard Cone in an address in February at U. of N. C. 
quoted from William Bassett and Samuel Crowther in Feb- 
ruary Ilorld’s IVork—Northern mills have had strikes off 
and on for years and although all of them in the end were 
compromises, none of them were really settled. The unions 
wanted to beat the employers and the employers wanted to 
beat the unions and together they beat the industry.’ 

“When Mr. Cone finished his speech, and which is one of 
the best presentations | have ever read—in speaking of our 
present difficulty, he summed up as follows: ‘Il am sorry but 
| have no remedy to offer. If I did, it would already have been 
applied. Mergers will not help. Unions will not help. Surveys 
will help. Legislation will not help. The thing will 
have to work itself out like an epidemic of influenza. Either 
production will have to come down to consumption or con- 
sumption catch up with production.’ 

“As Mr. Cone says, the solution to our problem is difficult 
and the way is not clearly marked; however, he states that 
unions will not help. Their experience in textiles in England 
and here in your section are warnings and because of this 
record we teel that we should look further. Robert Quillen 
says ‘When one is invited to go for a ride, it is the part of 
common prudence to inquire whether the invitation includes 
i safe return.’ I would not take away, even if I could, any 
good results that industry has reaped from unionism but | 
preter today to believe that the ultimate solution of our own 
problem would be along other lines, along the lines of partner- 
ship. 


not 


lt we are slow, it is not because we are smugly content. 
[here has been and continues to be progress. I believe there 
is today high idealism among our industry leaders and wher- 
ever there is some lack of social vision there are many evi- 
dences ot a quickening desire to catch step with progressive 
le adership. 
“s: < 


couraging 


Hunter, who sells our cloth, says: ‘The most en- 
thing for a long time is agreement by so many 
mills to the 55-50 hour plan.’ Let me add—let’s not wait 
too long before trying to find a way to shorten hours. You 
will be interested to know that C. A. Cannon of North Caro- 
lina, authorized me to say for him at a recent group meeting 
which he could not attend, that he would be willing to recom 
mend to the industry shorter hours for early consideration. 
“We do not forget the need of reason about this whole 
question. The farmer could cut his acreage in half and 
force that crop to a very high price but he would at the 
same time loose every power to stimulate foreign growths, 











and the smartest brains would be put in search of substitutes. 
In producing cotton goods, shorter hours add to cost; in- 
creased costs tending to reduce demand, would possibly kill 
the little export business developing and would encourage 
every kind of a substitute and who of us even today is free 
from paper and jute competition. Surely horse sense is to 
be applied. In answer to the question—What is horse sense? 
—the reply came: ‘Something that a horse has, that a 
jackass hasn't.’ 

“Mr. Hunter says that actual consumption of goods last 
ten years has been above production, but that one-fourth of 
jobbers have gone out of business, that the balance of them 
show 20% less inventory January Ist than three years ago. 
Transportation is faster, chain stores deliver goods more 
quickly and mills have suffered while these intermediate in- 
ventories have been liquidating. He thinks that pretty soon 
we will catch up and then that we should never run ahead 
again. I might add that one of our immediate, pressing 
problems is to find out from Carl Williams in which month, 
if any, to hedge our cotton. 

“B. B. Gossett emphasizes as problems over-production, 
faulty distribution and night work. 

“This brings me to the social, human side of our problems 
and it is from this point that I wish most to speak. I don’t 
know how many of you know it but one of the best friends 
that we have is Chas. R. Towson. He spent the first part 
of his life with the Y. M. C. A. He is now associated with 
Deering, Milliken & Co. of New York but his services are 
at the call of the whole industry. He is the moving spirit 
each year at the Blue Ridge, N. C. conferences. He is vitally 
concerned with our problems. He recognizes as never before 
the need of all these qualities which go into leadship. He 
lists as some of our problems: 

“1. The newer attitude of younger employees who do not 
know the adversities from which their parents were lifted 
by the mill industry. 

“2. Provide fairly for the displaced workers by other work 
with equal pay until they can locate elsewhere. 

“3. Loss of time and consequent low annual earnings. 

“4. Undesirable living and working conditions in some 
places. 

“He quotes Mr. Marchant as follows: ‘Sooner or later 
mill executives must face the question squarely with refer 
ence to the working of women and young people at night. 
Wouldn’t it be one of the most forward steps we could take 
if we should stop employing them at night.’ “We are 
engaged in the manufacture and distribution of cotton goods, 
a material that is needed throughout the world, yet we are 
refusing or failing to look ahead, and our industry stands 
almost alone, as one of the few of the largest and most 
important which is looked upon with disfavor.’ 

“He quotes Owen D. Young—‘What we need to deal with 
are not the limits to which men may go without physical 
exhaustion, but the limits within which they may work with 
zest and spirit and pride of accomplishment.’ He says the 
leaders of our industries must be fully sensitized to the 
changes that have been taking place if they will hold the 
confidence and loyalty of the workers. 

“He asks are there not here and there leaders of influence 
who have insulated themselves from contacts in cooperative 
effort? Or are there those who do not see the trends in 
rapidly changing industry? A few of these cost an entire 
industry dearly. Henry Denison applauds the trade gather- 
ings because, said he: “They help to lift managerial noses 
off grindstones.’ 

“T think the 55-50 hour schedule represents the most for- 
ward step yet obtained by the textile group as a whole. I am 
happy to express to Mr. Hines and Mr. Sloan of the Institute 
the thanks of us all for their devotion to its accomplishment. 

It is a forward step and I trust that we will all catch step 
with it. 

“W. D. Anderson at Richmond in 1928 said: ‘I am 
inviting your thought to the task of deciding whether or 
not we, who own and operate the mills of the South, are 
exercising ourselves to go to the limit of ability and propriety 
in seeing to it that those who labor with us in this great 
industry are receiving everything that is their due. 

“Shouldn’t an industry involving the well being of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow workers tempt the best 





skill, the best ability, of our day and time toward a solutior 
where there would be more certainty of a common interest? 

“Our problems are going to lead us in the study of new 
and better plans. Some of them far away in their accom- 
plishments but the opportunities are limitless. Scientists 
with ever larger telescopes continue to search the heavens 
for new worlds. The Lowell Observatory in Arizona has 
recently discovered Planet X 37,000 times earth’s distance 
from the sun. There is immediate and more tangible work 
at hand. We should join our friends in the best plans look- 
ing toward the elimination of night work for women, for 
care of or pensions for aged employees, care of widowed 
mothers, better compensation laws, sick, accident and death 
benefits, safeguards against unemployment. Child welfare, 
health and happiness programs. 

“In closing let me say that most of our problems <re 
common. Their solving demands hard work, straight think- 
ing. Let's not weary at the job. Men and women who 
daily climb our factory stairs have not wearied in their 
trust of us. Trust is a sacred thing. Ours is the oppor- 
tunity today.” 


E-AFFIRMATION 

of his belief in the 
proposed course of action 
outlined in his letter to 
President Hoover last 
December was voiced by 
Henry P. Kendall, presi- 
dent of The Kendall Co., 
in his address at the 
N.A.C.M. banquet Thurs- 


day evening. 


How Can 
We Help 
the Textile 
Industry? 


“The textile industry has 
been tried in the court of 
public opinion and found 
guilty of habitual disobedi- 
ence of the laws of eco- 
nomics and common sense,” 
said Mr. Kendall. 

“There are some funda- 
mentals which we well 
might consider as a Ten 
Commandments for the 
textile industry :— 

“First—Thou shalt seek 
understanding of the indus- 
try’s history; basic causes 
ofits troubles and problems ; 

‘“‘Second—Thou shalt think straight, face issues, and speak 
plain common sense; 





Henry P. Kendall 


“Third—Thou shalt lift the industry out of the long-hour, 
low-wage class, for by so doing, the gap between production 
and demand will be narrowed and the move will be in har 
mony with the trend of social betterment ; 

“Fourth—Thou shalt maintain earnings of employes, for 
the law of industrial prosperity is the maintenance of pu -- 
chasing power; 

“Fifth—Thou shalt exalt competency ' of management 
before all else, and welcome young red blood into the in- 
dustry, to do things, not the way they have been done but 
in the one best way; 

‘“Sixth—Thou shalt compete in creativeness, rather than 
on price alone, for research is today the gateway to survival 
and leadership; 

‘“Seventh—Thou shalt integrate functions, for profit todiv 
is the sum total of economies and it is uneconomical to 
operate on the present disjointed basis; 

“Eighth—Thou shalt practice team-work and not leave 
all the cooperation to the other fellow; 

“Ninth—Thou shalt exalt aggressive, far-seeing, common- 
sense, courageous leadership; 

‘“‘Tenth—Thou shalt take up the trumpet, and spend money 
to replace the passive indifference and ill will which now 
obsess the mind of the public, with active good will. 
“A great industry has ‘jest growed,’ like Topsy. 


It has 
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not followed the trend of business in other lines. Disjointed- 
ness was increased by the southern cycle. Before the World 
War, the industry had begun to have difficulty because it was 
producing to the saturation point. Mills had paid out surplus 
earnings without providing adequately for modern building 
a equipment. 
“Women’s clothing less cotton goods 


changed in style; 


were in demand. Chemistry brought rayon. Then the war 
came, with such a demand for textiles that every mill could 
sell its output at a profit. Production accelerated tremen- 


dously to supply war-time demands, especially in the South, 
where labor laws permitted night operation. 

‘The time has come for an awakening to the fact that such 
opportunistic, helter-skelter development must be replaced 
by planning. We must have a plan. And in order to develop 


a sound plan, we must do some straight thinking on the 
industry’s problems. Why cant 
we face issues, and act according 


to commonsense? The industry has 


been like Mark Twain’s weather— 9 
everyone has talked moet it, but about wages: 
no one has done anything. Out of face this issue? 
all the talk about the i has 

come much heat, but very little new age. 

light. About the only fact seems 

to be that the industry is. sick. 

Haven't we had about enough of has learned 
this sickness business? Isn’t it 

high time to find out how we can 


capitalize the health that is in the 
indus try? 

“Some of us went before Pres- 
ident Hoover in response to his 
invitation to come and talk about 
our industry. He said, ‘Gentlemen, 
what is your plan? We had to tell 
him there was no plan, but that we 
hoped he would furnish us with one. When someone said 
that a plan should have been prepared for consideration, the 
comment was made that many of the men in the group had 
not been thinking about the problems of the industry. It 
seemed to me that was an insult to the intelligence of cotton 
mill people. If it was true that leaders in this industry had 
not been giving thought to the problems, then it certainly is 
high time for straight thinking to be done. 


vention. 


some 
“The sane course is to reach a solution of the overproduc- 
tion problem through cooperation. In order that there may 
be cooperation among the 1,600 units in this sprawling, dis- 
jointed industry there must be vigorous leadership. 
“Voluntary cooperation is greatly to be preferred. 


“The law of supply and demand must be obeyed. The 
industry now is suffering the penalties of disobedience— 
selling goods below cost—anything to keep from doing the 
obvious, simple, sensible thing, namely, take the cotton textile 
industrv out of the long-hour, low-wage class. We must 
narrow the gap between production and demand. 

“T have heard it said that the only way to do anything in 


the textile industry is by a slow process of taking short steps 


eradually—in other words, curtail by cutting off the dog’s 
tail a little at a time. 

Is this commonsense? Is it good business when a job 
cries to be done, to do it in the slowest, most round-about 
way Is not the wav to do it, first to determine what the 
job is, and then to get it done in the best and quickest way? 
Last November I wrote a letter to President Hoover propos- 
ing that the textile industry voluntarily reduce hours to a 
maximum of 50 for the day run and 50 for the night run; also 


and that women 
eliminated from night work. 
to di 


‘ratives not be reduced, 
eradually be 


rnings of ope 
mors 


“No arguments have been advanced sprove the de- 


ility of such a reduction. On the contrary, all the facts 

rce a conclusion = t until by such a permanent reduction 

in hours the industr , lifts itself out of the long-hour class, 

periodic overproduction will continue to bring intermittent 

lay-offs of workers and accumulated stocks of goods to 
demoralize markets. 


has adopted < 
a week, and tr 


“The industry 
ning to 55 hours 


1 proposal to reduce day run- 
ight running to 50 for it has 
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“Gentlemen, why shouldn’t we talk 
Why shouldn’t we 
We are living in a 
The business world, with 
the exception of the textile industry, 
its lesson. 
obj >ctive, today, is to maintain earn- 
ings commensurate with the indi- 
vidual production of employes,” 
Henry P. Kendall at the Boston con- 





been said that the only way we can get anywhere is by grad- 
ual process. The Kendall Co. has supported the 55-50 propo- 
sition. All five of the textile mills which comprise a part of 
our company went on the 55-50 basis Monday morning, 
April 14. 

“T will continue to hold up however, the original proposal 
made in my letter to the President as sound; not in any 
spirit of criticism, but simply because you can’t get away 
from the past history of curtailment, which proves that tem- 
porary expedients will not cure the industry of the disease 
of overproduction. 

“The fourth proposal is closely related to this matter of 
reduction of hours, namely, ‘Thou shalt maintain earnings of 
employes, for the -first law of industrial prosperity is the 
maintenance of purchasing power.’ At a meeting I attended 
in Greenville at which the 55-50 proposition was voted for 
unanimously by some 35 manu- 
facturers, I asked, ‘What about 
wages?’ It seemed as though I had 
opened my mouth only to put my 
foot in, for there was no doubt, 
judging from the remarks, that it 
was looked upon as a misdemeanor 
to talk about wages. Gentlemen, 
why shouldn’t we talk about wages ? 
Why shouldn’t we face this issue? 
We are living in a new age. The 
business world, with the exception 
of the textile industry, has learned 
its lesson. The big objective, today, 
is to maintain earnings commensu- 
rate with the individual production 
of employes. We are looked upon 
as one of the outstanding low-wage 
industries. And when we refuse to 
meet this issue, we simply fool our- 
selves as the ostrich does by stick- 


ing its head in the sand and considering that it is no longer 
a target. 


The big 


said 


“The industry has been weak on creativeness. A competi- 
tion in creation is healthy. Competition on price alone is 
ruinous. 


More competition in creativeness and less on price 
only, is needed. 

“The 55-50 plan now is in effect. Will it be carried 
through? It all depends upon the capacity of our industry 
to cooperate, and upon willingness to do it as well as talk 
about it. I have been told that it is impossible to get co- 
operation among the many scattered units of the textile 
industry. If it is impossible for the industry to reach solu- 
tions of its problems by voluntary cooperation, then we must 
get ready for coercive measures from the outside. 

“Today the pitiless light of publicity is on the acts and the 
words of an industry which employs over a half million 
people and indirectly affects the lives of two million and 
more. We have had examples, such as the steel industry 
of the futility of trying to halt the march of progress. If 
we will choose cooperation, we will by that choice do our- 
selves a service because we will make it thereby unnecessary 
for bitterness and strife to become the instruments of 
progress. 

“Therefore, we should exalt leadership. We need aggres- 
sive leadership. We need leadership that is courageous, strong 
and common sense. There is a good deal of reactionary 
leadership which is doing the industry harm instead of good, 
because it is just postponing the day of reckoning. The 
things which are crying to be done in the textile industry 
must be sold to the people within the industry. Every pos- 
sible sales arguments must be marshalled in order to put the 


sale across. We have had enough pussyfooting. 
“We need a new consciousness in the industry. Too long 
have we had a loss psychology. It has been a case of 


figuring how little could be lost. Let’s change that state of 
mind. If we change the attitude of the industry toward some 
of a things, results will follow. 

Ve need a plan. We need to take this Topsy in indus- 
try which has ‘jes growed’ and give Topsy an education in 
research, in better management, better selling and marketing. 

“We need to reach Topsy to play with others; to co- 
operate, in fact as well as in theory.” 






The Cotton-Textile Institute, 


Called a “Pest.” 
Strongly Defended 


HE fireworks which were expected at the conven- 

tion of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 

facturers occurred at the Thursday afternoon 
session, during the discussion of problems of the in- 
dustry—especially the elimination of night work—and 
of the position of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Strangely enough, most of the display centered around 
the latter phase rather than the former. 

Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
set off the initial rocket when he stated that he was not 
in favor of the 55-50 plan promoted by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute ; that he was not in favor of prohibiting the 
working of women whenever they pleased; and that he 
considered both The Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
Cotton Textile Merchants Association of New York as 
pests. 

On the night work question, he characterized the coup- 
ling of women and minors in any plan for its elimina- 
tion as “bunk.” He said that he has found that no 
woman works any longer than she wants to and that all 
this excitement about her is needless. 

His major objection to the work of the Institute and 
the Cotton Textile Merchants Association was the fact 
that in his opinion the publication of their statistics 
scared buyers and also frightened sellers. 

He stated that, as a result of this conviction, he had 
given the Institute his blessing and resigned. 

George A. Sloan’s answer to Mr. Thoron’s objection 
was that he (Mr. Sloan) would not be a party to any 
arrangement whereby the industry would stick its head 
in the sand. He said that he represented a great na- 
tional institution born of a noble vision which will 
pull the industry out of the unsound thinking and action 
which has been rampant. 

After living with the textile problems for three and 
a half years, he stated, it is his belief that it is impossible 
to single out any one factor which is the root of the 
trouble. What has ailed the industry, he stated, is a 
state of mind which borders closely on unintelligence 
and selfishness. He admitted that the Institute has not 
made the full progress that it should have and that mills 
are not cooperating to the fullest extent, but he pointed 
out that the additions to its membership during the last 
three months are convincing evidence that the Institute 
is not slipping but that, on the contrary, progress is being 
made. He expressed the firm conviction that the move- 
ment is going to succeed. 

Russell Leonard, treasurer of the Pepperell Mfg. Cc., 
expressed his belief in the effectiveness of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Allan McNab, president of the New 


England Southern Corp., subscribed heartily to every- 






thing Mr. Sloan said and stated that Mr. Sloan is doing 
all that any man can do who is not in a position to tell 
mills exactly what they should or should not do. 


HE interest in the 

session was increased 
by the very frank talk 
presented by A. D. White- 
side, president of The 
Wool Institute, who ad- 
mitted frankly that to date 
that movement had not 
succeeded, but who em- 
phasized the absolute ne- 
cessity of such coordi- 
nated effort. An abstract 
of Mr. Whiteside’s speech 
follows: 


Wool Institute 
to Progress 
Through 
Analysis 

of Defects 


It can be positively stated 
that the Wool Institute is 
not functioning properly. If 
the Institute should bring 
prosperity to the industry 
it has not done so. But 
just as much valuable in- 
formation is gathered by the 
analysis of financial failures, 
so the Wool Institute, though 
not a total failure, is now in 
a position where the errors 
and sins can be analyzed. 
Such an analysis shows that 
the work of the Institute absolutely must go on. 

One of the weaknesses of the industry is the almost total 
lack of intelligent effort directed towards the foretelling of 
future events and results. It seems ridiculous that more 
thought has not been given the subject. Institutes have been 
handicapped by the lack of such thinking in the industry 
and have been unable to make forecasts with any reliability. 
In the light of two years’ experience the Institute should now 
enter this field. 

One of the difficulties encountered in putting over an 
institute is the fact that many of the older men, while they 
believe that they have changed with the times, have not done 
so and their thoughts are static. Many of the younger men 
are too full of confidence to be told how to run their business. 

One thing is very sure, and that is that if a concern has 
not made money in the last three years it will not make 
money in the next three years unless there is a radical change 
made. There is definite need for a continued advance in 
efficiency. In five years unless there is progress a leading 
mill will slip down very close to the bottom. 

In December, 1929, the Wool Institute and the industry 
had made considerable progress in the stabilization of price. 
Manufacturing margins in many cases were the best they 
had been in five years. The Department of Justice objected 





A. D. Whiteside 
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to some of the policies which had been followed, and condi- 
tions in the fall 1930 business are terrible. 

he compilation of statistics is one of the most important 
factors in the work of an institute. Statistics must be 
accurate and available. If they reveal an unfavorable 
condition, it is far better to. have these conditions known. 
In the women’s wear field the statistics two vears ago 
revealed a ridicuously large carrying of stock. As a result 
of the availability of these statistics stocks are now 60% 
lower. No mill can know its relative position in the industry 


without statistics and it is the mills which do not know where 
they are or where they are going which are most apt to 
slash prices. 

The importance of correct cost accounting is obvious, but 
the industry not take the interest which their own 
advantage would seem to dictate. After intensive study the 
Wool Institute issued a comprehensive and accurate book 
on the subject of cost accounting. This book has been 
translated into almost every language and has been accepted 
as an authority everywhere but in the United States. Rela- 
tively few mills have adopted the methods outlined in the 
book and the vast majority continue to rely on their own 
make-shifts. 


cle eS 


The structure of law has been built up through the ages 
and is social in its character. There is need for a better 
economic law structure and this will come. Courts may be 
set up to deal with economic problems in the next five years. 

Some buyers have asserted that one of their main problems 
is their inability to rely upon the integrity of the seller. They 
must beware that the mill will sell another at a lower price. 

Leadership is needed in the textile industry. Rugged 
character, coordination, and a determination to stick by their 
guns will be of great benefit to those adopting these policies. 


55-50 Plan 
a Definite Step 
in Cooperation 


HE manner in which 

mills are now respond- 
ing to the 55-50 recom- 
mendation 
definite 
step in 


represents a 
industry - wide 
cooperation a 
foundation which will con- 
stitute 
basis 


a much improved 
for any further 
the peaks of 
production and the valleys 


leveling of 


of unemployment which 
every principle of sound 
Management suggests as 


an imperative need for this 
industry, stated George A. 
Sloan, the 
Institute. 


president of 
Cotton-Textile 


“While I could gladly 
give you a detailed account 
of the Institute’s activities, 
of the growing recognition 





of some cost principles, in- 


’ Sloa deed for uniform systems in 
the various classes of manu 
facture and of the expanding 

work of our Cost Section to meet this need, of the increasing 
benefits from our adve rtising, radio talks, motion pictures, lit- 
erature and other promotional activities, or the general educa 
tional efforts to promote sound merchandising, there is one 
hought which I would prefer to emphasize on this occasion,” 
uid Mr. Sloan. “I refer to the recommendations which have 


heen widely discussed and generally accepted throughout the 

industry, looking toward the 
1 

urs for labor and 


“During 


observance ot lower maximum 


machinery. 

the past three months I have traveled 7,477 miles, 
practically every important mill center from New 
to Atlanta, conferring with mill executives, analyz- 
ing and explaining to them these recommendations looking 
to the shortening of hours in many mill centers, greater 
regularity of employment and greater contentment on the 
part of mill employes. 


Visiting 
Bedford 
These discussions have included con- 
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ferences not only with mill executives and their employes but 
with the distributors of our products, with bankers and with 
public officials, all with a view to acquainting everyone, 
directly or indirectly connected with the manufacture of 
cotton, as to the true significance of this movement which 
has grown from simply an idea to one of the most construc- 
tive steps undertaken in any industry along the lines of 
voluntary cooperation, | say this advisedly in view of the 
inquiries which we have received from other industries as 
to how such widespread recognition of uneconomic condi- 
tions in an industry as large as this was obtained in such a 
relatively short time. The answer is to be found in the 
untiring educational efforts of many men in this industry 
who have unselfishly devoted their time and thought in the 
sacrifice of their own personal interest to help the common 
cause. It is not an exaggeration to say that the biggest 
single accomplishment of the cotton textile industry in many 
years has been the favorable response on the part of the mills, 
North and South, representing 22 million spindles, to the 
55-50 recommendation. 

“Analysis of these endorsements discloses the fact that 
90% of the narrow sheetings mills have already made this 
voluntary adjustment in their respective mills. Similar an- 
nouncements have been made by more than 87% of mills 
manufacturing wide industrial fabrics and by more than 80% 
of the fine goods, wide sheetings, print cloth and carded yarn 
manufacturers. 

“To an extraordinary degree the problems of the cotton 
textile industry have probably been more deep-rooted and 
difficult for solution than in almost any other industry. For 
a number of years we have been looked upon as one of the 
nation’s ‘sickest industries.” But the convalescence from a 
serious illness of long duration can not come about with the 
promptness which all of us would like to see accomplished. 
It can only be realized in an industry as complex and exten- 
sive as this through constant educational efforts and per 
sistent preaching of sound business practices.” 


o 
Textile Research Council 


Outlines Plans 


ee of ten national associations 
attended a meeting of the Textile Research Coun- 
cil held. at the University Club, Boston, Mass., April 
30. A detailed definition of fundamental research and 
its possible developments in the textile industry was out- 
lined. C. H. Clark, secretary of the Council, presented 
the plan for the research information service. Mr. Clark 
stated that the plans include the formation of a library 
containing bibliography and abstracts of textile research. 
\ctual starting of the library will await its financing for 
a period not less than three years. The estimated cost 
Was set at not less than $30,000 annually to which 
$10,000 may be added for the promotional work attend- 
ant upon the raising of funds. 

The morning session was devoted to explanations of 
the Council’s ideas, the aid which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards can offer, the need of such a service, similar foreign 
efforts, and the prospects and outlook on the Merritt 
bill. After lunch Franklin W. Hobbs, president, National 
Association Wool Manufacturers, presided. Reports 
were made on the progress which has taken place and 
the meeting was thrown open for discussion. The fol- 
lowing resolution was offered and passed: 


Resolved, That whereas this is a meeting of all interested 
associations and bodies, having as an object the establish- 
ment of some centralized American institute 
research: 

Therefore, be it resolved: That it 1s the sense of this 
meeting that the following bodies or associations be each 

(Continued on page 87) 


for textile 












Farm Board’s Place in 


Cotton Marketing 


Picture 


OTTON spinners and manufacturers have had 
' close business contact with the private marketing 
agencies and have heard, at considerable length, 
their views on the marketing and distribution of raw 
cotton. Of late these views have essentially been con- 
fined to criticism of the cooperatives and the Federal 
Farm Board. The board’s activities in the cotton futures 
market have rather obscured their work in the merchan- 
dising field and have provided a target for the criticism 
of their adversaries. Little has been heard of the real 
purposes, plans, and possibilities of the Farm Board- 
cooperative hook-up. 

Confronted with a controversy on the methods of 
marketing raw cotton, manufacturers, vitally interested 
in anything which will affect their raw material, have 
been anxious to secure an adequate presentation of the 
two, or more properly three, phases of the present dis- 
agreement. The various contentions may be _ briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Private agencies believe: That any endeavor to 
fix prices is bound to end in dismal failure; that they 
themselves offer a more economical means of market- 
ing than the cooperatives; that supporting cooperatives 
with the taxpayers money is class favoritism; that 
government competition with individual concerns is 
un-American; that the activities of the board to date 
have done far more harm than good. 

2. The cooperatives claim: ‘That they are interested 
in stabilization of price, not price fixing; that there 
is a proper zone between too high a price and too low 
a price and cotton should fluctuate narrowly in this 
zone; that they secure for the farmer the advantages 
of larger scale distribution; that economies are effected 
through cooperation; that improved quality of cotton 
is properly encouraged. 

3. Federal Farm Board states that board is result 
of ten years’ agitation and was recommended by many 
agencies ; that disease of farmers must be cured; that 
only way to cure is by farmers aided by government: 
that industry secured aid after stock collapse, and farm- 
ers none; that board used emergency measures to pre- 
vent calamity; that results of these measures cannot 
be gaged yet by friend or foe; that cure of disease 
which has been developing 100 years cannot be worked 
out in a day; that board is essentially a planning 
agency; that this is period of readjustment; that they 
know law of supply and demand has not been re 
pealed, but wish to iron out price fluctuations; that 
stabilization of price around correct level is greatly to 
be desired by producer and consumer ; that there is no 

intention of driving out private concerns; that board 





will step out of financing when cooperatives can run 
by themselves. 

The convention of the National Association of Cotton 
was fortunate in having the picture presented from 
all angles at the morning session on Thursday. 


IDNEY Y. West, di- 

rector, American Cot- 
ton Shippers Association, 
speaking from the wealth 
of his experience outlined 
the history and problems 
of cotton production and 


Raw Cotton 
Problems 


marketing. Mr. West 
spoke of the changing 
character of the land, 


the boll weevil, the dif- 
ference in present day 
ginning as compared with 
older methods, and the 
advantages through use of 
machinery in cultivation. 
Of particular interest to 
manufacturers, he said 
that he was surprised at 
the lack of ingenuity 
shown in the blending of 
cotton and the little attention shown to character rather 
than length of staple. 

Speaking of the Federal Farm Board, Mr. West said: 

“We much about the ineffiency of the farmer. I 
juote my iriend and former official of the Arkansas Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association who told me recently that 
thirty years ago, one half the people in the United States 
were engaged in farming and now thirty-four per cent are 
so occupied; thirty years ago it took one half the people 
to furnish farm products for the other half. Today it takes 
only a little over one-third. So the farmer has made some 
strides. 

“T believe our day laborers on the farm in the cotton belt 
live much better, although their scale of living is very low, 
than their competitors in India, Egypt, China or elsewhere, 
who are engaged in raising cotton. But there is a constant 





Sidney Y. 


heat 


wai! from some of them and so Congress has set up the 
Farm Board with five hundred million dollars to relieve 


the farmer through the cooperative associations. 

“Up to date their success has not been great. They have done 
one thing, though, to cotton—practically cornered the May- 
July positions; forced them to an unnatural premium over 
the new crop, which has increased the unemployment in the 
industrial sections of the country; thus decreasing the pur- 
chasing power in these districts at a time when the unem- 
ployment was already great. They have discouraged the 
buying of dry goods by the retailer who sees no reason to 
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buy more than a meager supply when he looks at the quota- 
tions in any cotton market and sees that October cotton is 
selling for much less than July. No jobber is going to lay 
in a supply; no spinner can afford to manufacture yarns or 
dry goods in the face of this discount. The export demand 
is destroyed with cotton in New York selling relatively a 
cent a pound higher than the same quality is selling in 
Liverpool. The price of May and July have advanced, but 
the price that the farmer can get for his actual bale of 
cotton is very little different from what it was when the 
market was at the bottom. 

“T am sure that the Farm Board has a most difficult task 
and the cotton cooperatives the same one. To try to defeat 
the law of supply and demand is a man-sized job and I do 
not know that it has ever been done. But a question that 
I have been asking myself, and one that I recommend that 
you think a great deal about is ‘if the cotton cooperatives 
succeed how are we to secure our raw supplies?’ It possibly 
would be by sending a request to whoever was in charge 
that they let you have a thousand bales of middling 1 1/32”. 
As there would be only one seller, you would have to meet 
his price and if he did not care to sell you the middling 
1 1/32” you would probably have to take whatever quality 
he was most anxious to dispose of at whatever price 
he asked. 

“A few years ago the British practically had a raw rubber 
monopoly and I believe had about eighty per cent of all the 
raw rubber of the world. For a while they dominated the 
situation. Things different now. The cotton co- 
operatives up to this season have never handled over seven 
per cent of any one crop. With America producing a little 
more than half the world’s supply of cotton, how are we 
going to control the price with only seven per cent of that 
half, or roughly 34% of the world’s supply? Your money 
and my money will be spent to make a market for every 
Hindu, Chinaman, or what not, to sell his cotton profitably, 
while you are forced to pay an arbitrary price for your 
supplies. 

“In my opinion, if the debenture plan about which we 
have heard a good deal is put into effect, you will be in a 
worse shape than you are now. It amounts to paying a 
bonus on cotton that is exported which at times will mean 
that the price vou pay for your cotton will be a great deal 
higher than your foreign competitors which coupled with 
the much higher labor costs would possibly entirely destroy 
the American cotton yarn and goods export business, 

“We have seen from statistics so far this season a little 
over nine hundred thousand more bales of cotton grown 
outside of the United States consumed by the spinners of the 
world than last season. We no longer have a monopoly, or 
any where near it, in the cotton belt on the production of 
cotton. The problem the Farm Board could best occupy 
itself with would be education for cheaper production of 
cotton. On most of our land that is planted in cotton, we 
have no stumps and machinery could easily be employed. 
While the producer in the newer land in out-side countries, 
no doubt still has to plow the new ground where a tractor 
would be of no benefit. 

“If Congress meant in the Farm Bill to pay a bonus to 
the producer of cotton in the United States, the Farm Board 
: the correct policy of the law and if we are 
in sympathy we had better try to have the 
law changed. 

“Tf the cooperatives and the Farm Board are to use tax 
payers money in this venture, they certainly should publish 
weekly what thev are doing with it. 

“The doing just exactly what the big 
shippers and merchants have been so severly criticized for 


are 


is following 


not with this, 


cooperatives are 


doing in vears past,—that is squeezing the near months and 
thev are doing it in mv opinion contrary to the rules of the 
New York cotton exchange. 

“Any man wants that section of the countrv in which he 
lives to be prosperous and I certainly want the cetton belt 
to be so. The fact that the cooperatives have been no more 
successful in the eight vears they have been in business and 
do not publish their cost per bale for doing business, would 
prove to mind that up to date they have been eco- 
nomicallv unsound. T hope that in the future their mistakes 
will not be as expensive to their own members and the trade 
as a whole as thev have been in the past.” 


mv 
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HE function of the 
cooperatives was out- 
lined in the address by 
C. O. Moser, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Cot- 
ton Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. Moser said in part : 


Common 
Interests of 
Growers 

and Spinners 


“In all of the essential 
phases of the cotton industry 
there is a complete mutuality 
of genuine interest between 
the cotton grower and spin- 
ner, for the cost of distribu- 
tion, according to econo- 
mists, is absorbed partly by 
the producer and partly by 
the consumer of the mer- 
chandise concerned. 

“It is with the idea in 
view of making common 
cause between the producers 
and consumers of raw cot- 
ton and the application of 
business principles in the 








P. & A. 

C. O. Moser marketing of cotton—our 
greatest national agricul- 
tural resource — that many 


thousands of cotton growers during the past eight to ten 
years have banded themselves together. Cooperative mar- 
keting is simply a business set-up that farmers may apply 
to the marketing of their products, through which they may 
make available to themselves the successful methods of big 
business, and offer to their customers the advantages of 
large scale operations, with their resultant influence for 
price stabilization, efficiencies and economies. The growth 
or decay—success or failure—of cooperative marketing is 
simply whether the cooperatives are able to do the task of 
marketing in a way which better serves both the producer 
and the consumer 


“There was a time when American supremacy in the 
cotton industry was not challenged. However, with the 
encouragement of cotton production in foreign countries, 
and the improvement of quality the problems of the Amer- 
ican cotton producer have become aggravated. Added to 
the supply and demand situation is the economic changes 
which are taking place in business and industry throughout 
the world. I have reference to the practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying. 

“An agency of sufficient financial strength to carry the 
cotton from the harvest season, when the notes and accounts 
of farmers must be paid, until the cotton is required by the 
manufacturer is sufficient justification for an organization 
of cotton growers and as such deserves the approval of 
growers and spinners. The hope of the Cotton Cooperatives 
to serve the industry, by gradually releasing the supply of 
raw cotton as there is a consumptive demand, is in the spirit 
of service to every necessary factor in the trade. Every 
cotton manufacturer knows the demoralizing effect on busi- 
ness of wide fluctuations in price and the resultant influence 
on total consumption. 

“The cotton manufacturer need not be reminded of the 
importance, from the standpoint of consumption of cotton 
goods, of that vast area of country known as the Cotton Belt, 
in which lives approximately one-third of our population. 
Granted that there is a recognition of common interest 
and welfare between the cotton producer and the cotton 
manufacturer, let us briefly analyze ways and means of 
improving our condition. 

“From the standpoint of cotton growing, quality produc- 
tion should be encouraged, as it adds materially to the value 
of the product without correspondingly increasing its cost 
of production. It is well known to all informed men in 
the cotton trade that the system of local cotton buying com- 
monly known as “point buying” discourages quality 
production. 

“The Cooperatives, contrary to this method, employ their 
own government-licensed expert classers, assemble the cot- 








on into pools, according to its commercial value, and 
‘eturn to every member the full benefits of the consumer 
rice according to the grade and staple of each bale delivered 
yy the member. 

“There are two essential points involved in the processing 
ff cotton, namely: Quality of ginning and its cost. The 
spinner is especially interested in the first particular—that 
is the quality of the ginning. 

“Excessive ginning cost is simply a part of the waste in 
listribution. The fact that the costs of distribution have 
increased materially without protest by those who have 
privately carried on the marketing functions for the growers 
in the past would indicate that they realize that they have 
no particular concern in lowering such costs. 

“In the solution of the problems of good and economical 
ginning, a number of the Cooperatives have found it neces- 
sary to engage in the ginning business, and to the extent 
that this has been done in the past they have solved both 
of the difficulties referred to. 

“One of the most flagrant and inexcusable abuses in our 
present system of distribution has been the exorbitant and 
excessive freight rates which cotton has been compelled to 
bear as compared with other commodities. 

“After a year of preliminary study by the traffic experts 
of the Cotton Cooperatives and two years of work in com- 


piling, we are anticipating a substantial reduction in cotton 
freight rates. Those who privately conduct marketing 


operations for agricultural commodities have no interest and 
no incentive for entering into expensive litigation looking 
to the adjustment of freight rates on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

“Tt has been properly said that where cooperation touches 
finance the result is a miracle. Individually, the cotton 
farmer pays a higher rate of interest perhaps than the 
producers of any other basic commodity, agricultural or 
industrial, yet collectively they are able to finance their 
marketing operations at the lowest rates of interest and the 
most favorable terms accorded the oldest and best established 
business concerns or corporations of the country. 

“Modern merchandising has for its purpose the movement 
of commodities in the most direct line from the producer to 
the consumer, eliminating all unnecessary waste, handling 
costs, unnecessary risks, and with the greatest practicable 
dispatch. The Cotton Cooperatives invite the most scruti- 
nizing investigation of their merchandising methods. 

“Immediately upon the arrival at the point of concentra- 
tion the cooperative cotton is classed into even running lots, 
and handled in such a way that we know at all times the 
quantity of every description of cotton in our warehouses. 

“Cooperative merchandising of cotton is an established 
institution in America—it will continue to thrive and grow 
as long as existing policies are continued, because the policies 
of the Cotton Cooperatives are sound, progressive and 
mutually advantageous to grower and consumer.” 


ARL WILLIAMS, 
What Farm member Federal Farm 
Board Is Board, presented to the 
Doing and 


convention an outline of 


the causes and recommen- 
dations which led to the 
setting up of the board, 
and explained their actions, 
their plans, and what they 
hope to accomplish. Mr. 
Williams’ speech follows herewith in part: 

“The. farmer, helpless by reason of individualism and iso- 
lation, constantly lagged farther behind in his comparative 
standard of living until, in the end, his relative lack of prog- 
ress became a matter for national concern and official in- 
vestigation. 

“In the process, skeletons of national organizations of 
farmers for the marketing of wheat, of cotton, and of other 
farm products have been set up, on the theory that producer- 
owned and producer-controlled farm marketing organizations, 
tostered by the Government and financed for a time by 
Government funds, will eventually reach the point of inde- 
pendent self-support, with no dependence on the Government 








and no responsibility to it. 
Board is striving. 

“In the nine and one-half months of farm board existence, 
it and the farmers whom it represents have been forced to 


To that ideal the Federal Farm 


face some unusual situations. To prevent calamity in the 
commodity markets and consequent calamity to all the people, 
the board stepped in with loans of fixed amounts on wheat 
and cotton to cooperative marketing associations. The effect 
of these operations cannot yet 
be properly measured by 
either friends or critics. Time 
will tell that story. 

“So far as permanent poli- 
cies are concerned, it is inevi- 
table that the cooperatives 
shall be cotton merchants, 
operating on the cotton mar- 
kets of the world as cotton 
merchants do, and meeting the 
needs of the mills and the tex- 
tile trade on a basis of real 
service. It is inevitable also 
that, regardless of the perma- 
nent success of the cotton co- 
operative movement, a large 
part of the American cotton 
crop will always remain to be 
handled by private merchants. 
The fundamental attitude of the cooperatives themselves and 
of the Federal Farm Board toward these merchants is an 
essentially friendly one and, in my opinion, following the re- 
adjustment period through which the cooperatives are now 
passing, that friendliness will develop working methods that 
are pleasing to both. 

“The Farm Board knows that the Agricultural Marketing 
Act did not repeal the law of supply and demand. Farmers 
must still merchandise their crop on a basis of what the 
world is willing to pay for the amount produced. Neverthe- 
less, farmers can iron out some of the peaks and valleys in 
the price level and get for themselves a more certain and 
dependable income by collectively having something to say 
as to the time and place of sale and the quality and quantity 
offered at that time and place. That is their purpose and it 
is one of the purposes of the Federal Farm Board. 

“It is possible that developments of this character, while 
aiding the farmer to eliminate his own annual gamble on 
production income, will at the same time aid the spinner 
to eliminate his annual gamble on his raw material and his 
consequent gamble on his finished product.” 





Wide World 
Carl Williams 


Textile Research Council Plans 
(Continued from page 84) 


invited to elect, or appoint, one person as a member of a 
preliminary board of directors of a centralized American 
Institute For Textile Research 

(The organizations included in the invitation comprise 28 
Associations, government bureaus, textile associations and 
textile schools. ) 

Be it Further Resolved: That for the purpose of sending 
this resolution and accompanying invitation to the various 
bodies and associations an invitation committee be hereby 
created to consist of two members each from the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists aud The 
Textile Research Council. 

Be It Resolved Further: That the meeting of the pre- 
liminary board of directors be for the purpose of considering 
and adopting some definite plan of organization, 

The invitation committee mentioned in the resolu- 
tion consists of P. J. Wood, vice-president, American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, and 
chairman of the research conference committee; W. M. 
Scott, also of the research conference committee; Dr. 
W. F. Edwards, vice-president of the Council, C. H. 
Clark, secretary. To further the plans for the organiza- 
tion another meeting will be held in New York the 
latter part of May. 
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Consumer Contact 









Necessary for Correct 


Merchandising 


EX TILE merchandising, a vital factor in the in- 
dustry of to-day has many angles. It is generally 
agreed that closer contact with the ultimate con- 


sumer 1s necessary to properly control merchandising 


policies. 
er B. McINTIRE 
“ of the Pepperell Mfg. 


Co. outlined at the N.A.C. 
M. convention the advan- 
which advertising 
offers in bringing the 
manufacturer nearer to the 
Mr. MelIntire 
admitted the difficulties in 
the textile advertising 
field, but stated that the 
problems can be solved by 
intelligent courage and an 
mind. He 


Problems 
of Textile 
Advertising 


tages 


consumer. 


open said, in 
part: 

“Compared with other in 
dusti must be a 
decided problem in advertis 


ies there very 


ing ou else how are 


WafYres, 
we to account tor the ex 
volume of ad 


ing M39 


tremely low 


vertis 





leading 
magazines in 1929 textile ad 
vertising amounted to only 


$2,750,000. The automobile 

ndustry spent more than $30.000.000 the food industry 
spent more than $23,000,000 : 
But please do not confuse those figures with a belief on 
my part that advertising of textiles must necessarily enter 


into large sums of money. Yes, advertising requires money, 


but it isn’t costly it the money is spent properly and invested 
as all expenditures in advertisi1 
towards some definite 


al d 


¢ should be so treated— 
Brute force 


solution of all 


Invested 


end or objective. 
of expenditure is not never will be the 
advertising problems 


‘There is evidence on everv h lot wt adverti o ‘ 
re 1 vidence on every hand of what advertising has 


done for this nation the most advanced group of people 
in the world today \nd against the people of this nation 
l ask you to chart China, who to this dav has never tasted 


\re we to completely ignore all the accomplishments 
nade possible through advertising and say that thev are 
not for us! 

“True it is, that our business is different. I agree on that. 
but it is only different in its details. The fundamentals which 
underlie the textile industry 


f every other business 


are precisely the same as those 
We are 


raw 


the collection 
fabrication of materials into a_ finished 
different forms to be sold eventually at a profit. 
that that is a true statement of facts. we must 
] in fairness to ourselves and our 


financing 


and 


certain 


stock 
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holders, study those factors which have made other businesses 
with the same fundamentals as ours, as succesful as they are. 

“When advertising is applied to a business in a serious 
and thorough manner,—when it is given as much time and 
thought as is, we will say, the buying of cotton or a wage 
schedule then, and then only, can it be a real factor in 
developing that business. 

“Gone forever are the days of setting up a 500 loom mill, 
taking a contract, setting the spindles and looms in motion 
and sitting back to collect your money within ten days. 

“The textile man is lacking in courage as far as adver- 
tising is concerned. Herbert Spencer once said, ‘There is 
a principle which is a bar against all information and which 
will keep a man in everlasting ignorance; that principle is 
contempt prior to investigation.” Too many textile manu- 
facturers have a closed mind on the subject of advertising. 
They know they can’t use it before they start, and that is 
all there is to it. 

“It has been said that the majority of textile manufac- 
turers have accepted certain obstacles such as, (1) How to 
identify the fabric, (2) How to avoid substitution and 
(3) How to avoid the incurring of ill-will of clothing manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, as being insurmountable 
and have let it go at that. 

“If these statements are correct even to a small degree as 
you and | well know they are and should the conditions 
which create them continue, then we shall always have this 
problem about which we are talking. 

“Is the textile industry to go on forever being complacent 
and satisfied to allow its mills to be owned by cutters and 
department stores? Is it to be said to our everlasting 
condemnation that we are satisfied with conditions as they 
exist? Are we to be always told the price at which we will 
sell our goods? Are we going to stand forever in a buyer’s 
market solely and only because the public does not demand 
our goods? 

“I am not here to criticise or to defend the selling house 
But—it will take a lot of fact presentation to me to convince 
me that the selling house is a sound and economic factor 
in the distribution of textiles for those mills large enough to 
afford their own selling force. 

“The selling house has forced the mill man to go back 
one step farther away from the ultimate consumer. 

“It is Mrs. George W. Public who buys our goods in 
some form or other and unless we know a lot about her, we 
can’t ever hope to sell goods that will meet with her approval. 
And unless we do that we can’t hope to live and profit in 
this day and age. 

“We're too far removed from the woman or the man, if 
you will, who is ultimately buying our goods. We don’t 
know enough about them. A lot of you say you aren't 
interested in them. To those of you who say that, I simply 
advise—watch your competitor. He probably is finding out 
a lot about the woman. 

“Get in touch with your customers in their place of busi- 
ness. You might learn something. The old days are gone 
and a new business era is here. 

“You've got to think in terms of selling these days. If 
you gear your mind and mill to that fact you just naturally 










come face to face with advertising. 


You can’t think of 
selling in any form without considering advertising. 

“The textile industry hasn’t advertised itself, 

“Look at advertising as a force and not as an advertise- 


ment. Look at it as a vital factor which has accomplished 
good and profit for other businesses and not in terms of 
the account on your books to which you charge all dona- 
tions, free goods, memorandum books, and gilt pencils to 
buyers at Christmas time. Look at advertising as an educa- 
tional force to be employed in your behalf and not as a 
heavy expense and something good for others, but danger- 
ous to you. 

“There are more old fashioned ideas in vogue in the 
selling of textiles today than exist in any other industry. 
he progressive industries of today long ago discarded 
principles which we maintain are inherent in the industry. 

“I realize just as well as you do that in this talk I have 
omitted to make any specific mention of the problems of 
the man who makes textiles for refabrication into garments. 
He has plenty of problems, but I do say that they can be 
solved. They are his individual problems. More than that 
each individual manufacturer within that group has _ indi- 
vidual problems. No two businesses are alike. 

“With a firm conviction and the use of a few carefully 
chosen words I simply want to say that the problem of 
textile advertising is a man-made problem that can be 
solved with intelligent courage and an open mind on the 
part of men in the industry.” 


e Io HE possibility of 
Tomorrow's forecasting the next 
Demands season’s demand of the 

consumer through the use 
Can be of technical research and 
deductions was outlined 
Measured by Elizabeth Macdonald, 
head of Consumer Re- 
search Dept., Frigidaire 


Division, General Motors Corp. Mrs. Macdonald stated 
that in a buyers’ market the behavior of the consumer 
is of importance to the manufacturer and said in part: 

“There is a definite place in the textile industry for a 
staff of consumer engineers of a training, experience and 


creative ability commensurate to their task. What earlier 
technical research yielded in improved production methods 
this staff should show in preventing loss through mal- 
adjusted choices as to what to produce. The sooner we 
admit by action, not word, that prediction of next season’s 
consumer-emotion has __ be- 
come the basis of profits, the 
faster we can go forward in 
preventing waste by offering 
ill-timed textures, colors and 
patterns. 

“The procedure of consumer 
engineers would be similar to 
that of any group of labora- 


tory workers who deal with 
unseen forces. They observe 
known facts and manifesta- 
tions. Then they deduce for- 
mulae of operation. From 
these they predict laws of 
action.. These laws, checked 
properly against subsequent 





phenomena, are then accepted 
as a basis for work. 

“Any observer who gets 
about, knows that there are 
mental tides whose ebb and flow are predictable... Careful 
documentation will show how long it takes a new esthetic 
raft to drift from Europe to the Atlantic seaboard and then 
with what speed and in what direction it will be dragged 
across the continent. 

“Consumer engineering will take account of such pecu- 
liarities as the pipe-line by which new ideas travel from 
New York to Indianapolis, for instance, long before they 
arrive at other places equally distant. 

“Measurement of tomorrow’s demands is our 
sity. Some of the technique for its accomplishment exists, 
chiefly monopolized, at present, in advertising agencies. 
More can be developed intensively for this industry within 
itself. 

“When the condition of under-production yielded to one 
of over-production, the nature and behavior of the consumer 
entered the manufacturers’ field. For profit-making precisely 
these, in a buyer’s market, become the cornerstone of the 
structure he must, with a spirit, build for a 
new day.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth 


Macdonaid 


Stone 


next neces- 


new New 





Complete sport outfit for the beach 
Parisian couturier, consisting of beach 
Such a vogue 
decorated beach mats offering an opportunity in the cotton goods field. 


of same printed pongee. 


Bonney 


designed by Mary Nownttzky, 
coat, mat and parasol all made 
would aid textile distribution— 
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Textile Men to Share in Formation of 
Southeastern Economic Conference 


ORMATION of the Southeastern Economic 

Conference, an organization to be composed of 

representatives from the States of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North and South 
Carolina, for the purpose of promoting a coordinated 
regional development in agriculture, business and in- 
dustry, was definitely assured by the unanimous adop- 
tion of a resolution to that end at the close of the 
southeastern governors’ conference, which was held at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., April 28, upon the 
invitation of Governor O. Max Gardner, of North 
Carolina. 

Among the 50 representatives at the conference, in 
addition to the governors of Florida, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, were agricultural, business and indus- 
trial leaders from the seven southeastern states. The 
comparatively large number of textile manufacturers in 
attendance as official delegates of their respective States 
was evidence of the importance attached to the textile 
industry’s problems in any intelligent consideration of 
steps toward the economic advancement of the south- 
eastern area as a whole. 

Favor Regional Council 

Sentiment at the conference, as reflected in lobby 
discussions and during the afternoon session, which was 
open to visitors and the press, was distinctly enthusiastic 
toward the regional council idea. This sentiment was 
crystallized in the form of a resolution, which was ap- 
proved by the conference, with the following features: 

1. That, in the interest of the 
economic growth and prosperity of 
the area, an annual Southeastern 
Economic Conference be estab- 
lished, for the joint consideration 
and solution of economic problems 
common to the southeastern states 
and their agricultural, commercial 
and industrial interests. 

2. That a Southeastern Regional 
Council be organized to carry out 
the purposes of this conference. 

3. That the governor of each 
State invited to the Asheville meet- 
ing shall appoint three members of 
a special conference committee of 
21, which shall jointly present to 
the governors, not later than Aug. 
1, 1930, the following: 

A. Their recommendations for 
convening in October, 1930, under 
the auspices of the governors, the 
First Southeastern Economic Con- 
ference, to which body the plan for 
a Southeastern Regional Council 
shall be submitted for consideration 
and action. 

B. A definite plan for the organ- 
ization, financing and operation of 
a Southeastern Regional Council. 

Frank Page, of Raleigh, N. C.., 
former chairman of the North 
Carolina Highway Commission, 


Gov. O. 
North Carolina who was host 
to southern state governors 
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Max Gardner of 


was appointed temporary chairman to serve until the 
formation of a permanent organization. It was felt that 
definite plans for the First Southeastern Economic Con- 
ference should be carried forward and submitted to the 
governors as soon as possible, in order that the indus- 
trial, agricultural and commercial interests of the region 
may be acquainted with the importance and value of 
the movement. 

The purposes and achievements of the New England 
Council were explained by Dudley Harmon, executive 
vice-president of that organization, who described its 
operation in detail at the morning session. While it was 
evident that the problems of the New England States 
and those of the southeastern States are essentially dif- 
ferent, Mr. Harmon was of the opinion that the reasons 
for forming a council in the latter section are exactly 
similar to those which led to the creation of the New 
England Council. 


Key-Note by Gov. Gardner 


The opening remarks of Governor Gardner struck 
the key-note of the conference, which he explained would 
not attempt to arrive at a solution of any particular 
problem, but would be concerned with the preliminary 
steps toward setting up the machinery for dealing with 
the economic problems of the region. 

“The South,” he said, ‘as a whole has been suffering 
for years from too much independence and individualism 
and from persisting in the belief that each State could 
still exist and prosper as an independent entity, without 
thought or consideration for its 
sister States. The point has been 
reached now where southern 
States must get a common point 
of view on their common prob- 
lems and cooperate in the solution 
of them.” 

Other speakers who discussed 
various phases of the problems 
which confront the southeastern 
States were: Governor Doyle 
Carlton, of Florida; Governor 
Henry H. Horton, of Tennessee; 
former Governor Cameron Mor- 
rison, of North Carolina; George 
A. Sloan, president, The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, New York; 
Earl Whitehorne, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York; J. S. 
Davis, chief economist, Federal 
Farm Board, Washington, D. C.; 
W. E. Carson, Riverton, Va. 
J. A. Lattimer, Columbia, S. C. 
C. A. Moffitt, Montgomery, Ala., 
W. H. Barnwell, vice-president, 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
the last four named being official 
representatives of the governors 
of their respective 


we wee 





Gov. Gardner of North Carolina. 


Group of delegates at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., who participated in conference called by 
In the front row are governors of several states, George A. Sloan 





of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Dudley Harmon of the New England Council and Earl Whitehorne 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


states; B. E. Geer, textile executive, Greenville, S. C., 
and Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

At the close of the conference, Governor Gardner 
said: “I believe every angle of the industrial and 
economic problem of the Southeast has been discussed 
at this meeting. I think the basis of one of the most 
progressive steps ever taken in this section during the 
last five years has been started. The plan of the organ- 
ization will go forward at an early date.” 


George Sloan Speaks on Uniform Hours 


Recognition of the need for more uniform hours for 
labor and a discontinuance of all overtime on the part 
of a large proportion of southern cotton mills marks a 
turning point to “better times’’ for the entire industry, 
declared George A. Sloan, president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, in his address at the governors’ 
conference. 

“Mill executives generally have endorsed the soundness 
of the recommendation for a maximum schedule of working 
hours in this industry,” Mr. Sloan said. “Their voluntary 
action sets an example which merits the complete support 
of public opinion, particularly in the States represented at 
this conference, in one of the most progressive steps orig- 
inating in this industry in generations. 

“Acceptance of the recommendation promulgated two 
months ago means a reduction of working schedule in 
cotton mills to 55 hours for daytime operation and 50 hours 
a week for night work. It also looks to the complete elim- 
ination of all overtime on the day and night shifts. 
Throughout the industry 55-50 has become more than a 


slogan—it is an accomplished fact. Those who are best 
acquainted with the present needs of this industry recognize 
that the mills have taken action on their own initiative to 
improve conditions for their employes and provide greater 
regularity of employment under more normal conditions of 
mill operation. 

“This new recommendation gives impetus to the pro- 
gressive leadership of the industry. It serves notice to 
the South, to New England and the rest of the country that 
our mill executives are fully alert to the social and economic 
changes that have been so much in evidence in recent years. 
It also shows they have faith in the essential soundness 
of this industry. Their approval is equivalent to a vote of 
confidence in this rational form of cooperation to promote 
greater contentment among their mill employes. 

“If those communities that have been so closely identified 
with the industry would arouse a new enthusiasm for cotton 
they would benefit the industry and themselves. By think- 
ing more often in terms of cotton, its utility for so many 
purposes, its beauty and comfort for wearing apparel, its 
economy and service—it should be possible to stimulate 
untold demand for the products of this basic commodity.” 





Textile Representatives 

The textile industry was represented at the conference 
by the following executives: B. B. Gossett and Robert 
Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Charles A. Cannon, Kan- 
napolis, N. C.; John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. C.; T. 
M. Marchant and B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C.3 
Thurmond Chatham and A. H. Bahnson, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; A. M. Dixon and J. H. Separk, Gastonia, 
N. C.; in addition to George Sloan and B. W. Norton, 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
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iscuss Essential Services 


Machine Shop 


Mill 


MPROVEMENT in methods of 
machine shop practice and the 
necessary addition of modern 
tools and equipment, coupled with 
in the of work 
handled by the mechanical depart 
ments of textile mills, have devel 
oped a new appreciation of the Jj’, 
responsibilities placed upon the mas- 
ter mechanics of the industry. This 
fact was illustrated by the interest 


in imcrease Sci ype 


G. 


Young, 
Albemarle, N., 
VWechanics Division 


1/7 ; . 
LaSTC) 


ing program of the Master Mechanics Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, which was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Charlotte, N. C., April 


24, and attended by more than 100 members and visitors. 
W. G. Young, Wiscasset Mills Co., Albemarle, N. ¢ 
who presided elected chairman 
ay Spencer, 

Greenville, S. ( 


over the Was Te 


meeting, 
of the division for the ensuing vear, while C 


power plant engineer, Union Bleachery, 


was re-elected vice-chairman It was decided to hold 
the fall meeting of the division in Greensboro, N. ( 
the exact date to be decided upon later 111 th Vedl 


Boiler 


Kconomical Room 


™] ” 1 1 1 = “ : 1 cs 
Lhe economical bo1ler room or steam plant operation 


was discussed by E. W. O’Brien, editor, Southern Powe: 


Journal, Atlanta, Ga. Factors bearing upon economy in 
boiler plant operation were said to be (1) equipment in 
use; (2) men responsible for operation; and (3) means 
sed for knowing what results are being obtained. 
Measuring and recording instruments, or the “eyes” 
of the plant, were said to be essential for the most 
economical operation of a steam unit. Some instru 
ments are indispensable, such as those required by law, 
and it is the duty of the master mechanic or power plant 
engineer to mak« n intelligent choice of his struments, 


Mr. O’Brien said 


Water meters, 


oe 
Steanl Tow 


vauges and Coal s¢ lle wert 
said to be necessary if the amount of pressure gene 
ated by each pound of coal is to be determined. The 


speaker stressed the importance of keeping a power plant 
score which will show from day to day what results are 


being obtained 


Making Repair Parts 


The subject of manufacturing machinery repair parts 


in cotton mill machine shops was discussed in detail by 
92 
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Wiscasset 
i. 





O 


E. P. McWhirter, master mechanic, 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. His 
paper was, in part, as follows: 

“We appreciate the fact that a 
number of mechanics are tremen- 
dously handicapped on account ot 
not having the proper equipment in 
their departments with which to 
manufacture parts and to handle the 
great amount of repair work that 
they should be doing in their shops. 
In most cases, however, a little salesmanship on our part 
will bring into our departments the improved machinery 
and equipment which we have wanted for many, many 
vears. 


Mills Co., 


chairman of 


“Our shops are no longer known as a necessary liabil- 
ity, but instead, the mill management concedes that a 
machine shop properly equipped and operated is the 
producing department that they have in the mill, 
vielding a greater profit on the investment than any other 
department in the organization. 

‘A mill with 40,000 spindles or more, in my opinion, 
should equip its machine shop with such modern machin- 
ery the following: Lathes, milling machine, drill 
press, automatic gear cutter or shaper, key-seating ma- 


chine . 


oreatest 


as 


acetylene welder, electric welder and a_ small 
‘Universal’ grinder. These 
more than shop ornaments ; 


machines are something 
they are just as essential to 
cotton mill as a card, spinning frame or loom. 

‘Parts can be made at a saving of from 50 to 75%. 
Numerous broken or worn parts are mended in our shop 
at a saving of from 75 to 90%. 

“\WWe all should appreciate that the cloth business at 
the present time seems to be in a state of ‘profitless 
prosperity, and that the only mills which can survive 
are those which guard 


- « 114 
| i> 428% 
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against excessive repair costs. 
» to the master mechanic to make his shop pro- 
ductive and to experience the thrill of achievement.” 


Savings Discussed 


In commenting on Mr. McWhirter’s paper, H. H. 
ller, master mechanic, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
stated that the manufacture of replacement parts by 
cotton mill machine shops is a field in which consider- 
able savings are possible, and that many parts can be 
produced in the mill shops at about half of the cost 


when purchased from machinery builders. He stressed 


























































the necessity of keeping accurate records and cost fig- 
ures on the production of machine parts in the mill shop. 

Mr. Iler was of the opinion that master mechanics 
should be consulted when machinery purchases are to be 
made, as they can usually advance some valuable infor- 
mation concerning the relative cost of maintenance of 
various types of gears and other machine parts. The 
additional cost of automatic looms equipped with cut 
gears, as compared with the same machines equipped 
with sand-tooth gears, was said to be only about $50. 
lhe sand-tooth gears were generally condemned. 

In changing frames from gear drive to chain drive, 
it was found that the sprockets could be made in the 
machine shops for little more than 25% of what they cost 
when purchased. 

The kinds and sizes of motors operating in a plant 
determines whether it is economical to carry a stock of 
material on hand for rewinding motors, or to ship them 
away for rewinding. If there are too many types and 
sizes of motors in operation, it was not thought to be 
satisfactory to carry the necessary material in stock, since 
it will likely become old and brittle before being used. 


Discussion of Steam Traps 


Next on the program was a discussion of steam traps 
by H. P. Ackerman, manager, Steam Specialty Sales 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., whose talk follows, in part: 

“A steam trap is nothing more than an automatic 
valve for removing condensate from a steam line, or 
steam heated unit. This applies to the separating type 
of trap that requires pressure drop between the inlet 
and outlet lines for successful operation. 

“Like all mechanical equipment, a steam trap is going 
to cause trouble at times. However, such troubles can 
be classed under two heads: first (and the easiest to 
locate and remedy) bona fide trap troubles that are 
usually mechanical, such as leaky valves, water logged 
floats, worn pivots, and so on; second, imaginary trap 
troubles. Under the latter heading should be included 
system troubles for which the trap is blamed, such as 
pressure being too high, broken siphon pipe, or incor- 
rect installation of trap, which are real troubles, of 
course, but not trap troubles. 

“There is nothing mysterious to you men about steam 
traps and their operation, but there are many trap 
troubles that can be avoided. Some of the 
troubles encountered with traps are: 


common 


“1. Air binding. We know that air is practically always 
present with steam. This comes from the air that is intro 
duced into the boiler with the feed water. Even though the 
percentage of air is low, as steam condenses the percentage 
of a-r increases and a steam trap that will not handle air 
automatically and without loss of live steam is almost certain 
to cause trouble. 


“2. Sediment, sludge and scale are also frequently found 


in steam lines. Unless a trap will clear itself of this material 
it will soon fill up and quit the job. 

“3. Above all, traps should be checked at regular intervals, 
and if leaks are found, by all means correct them. In the 
of an } inch orifice leaking steam at 100 Ib. boilet 
pressure, with an estimated loss of $30.30 per month, it would 


case 


be a saving to install a new trap every month rather than 
to allow the leak to continue.” 


It was felt that an internal key-seating machine is a 
necessary piece of equipment for the average cotton mill 
machine shop. Chairman Young stated that, although 
there is perhaps only one shop in a hundred equipped 
with such a machine, he would not like to operate a shop 
without an internal key-seater. 


Machine Shop Layouts 


A committee, headed by Mr. McWhirter, reported 
on what equipment should be included in different types 
of cotton mill machine shops. Recommendations for 
the equipment of a shop for the average 50,000-spindle 
mill were as follows: 1 16” lathe, 1 20” lathe, 1 No. 2 
milling machine, 1 12” drill press, 1 4” high speed drill 
press, 1 12” stroke shaper, 1 automatic gear shaper, 1 
standard key-seating machine, 2 electric drills, 1 electric 
welder, 1 acetylene welder, 1 lathe arbor press, 1 
hydraulic press and 1 power hack saw machine. 

For the machine shop of an average 30,000 spindle 
mill the following equipment was suggested: 1 14” 
lathe, 1 18” lathe, 1 No. 12 stroke shaper, 1 drill press, 
1 power hack saw machine, 1 No. 2 milling machine, 
1 acetylene welder, 1 electric welder and 1 key-seating 
machine. 

The recommendations covering shop equipment for 
bleacheries, submitted by H. H. Iler, of Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., included the following machine tool 
equipment which his shop contains: 1 36”x30' lathe, 1 
24” shaper, 1 two-wheel emery stand, 1 high speed hack 
saw machine, 1 DeWalt, Jr., 12” saw, 1 3” electric drill, 
1 acetylene welder, 1 26”x10' lathe, 1 26” drill press, 1 
6” pipe machine, 1 Whiton gear machine, 1 lathe grind- 
ing machine, 1 4” electric drill, 1 portable key-seater, 1 
16”x8’ lathe, 1 5-ton power press, 1 2” pipe machine, 
1 band saw, 1 3” electric drill, and 1 electric portable 
erinder. 


Luncheon Entertainment 


The luncheon proved to be a delightful affair. Clarence 


IKeuster, secretary of the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce, delivered a short welcome to those 
attending the meeting. During the luncheon, dance num 
bers and vocal selections were presented. 


address of 


lollowing the luncheon an interesting talk on the 
manufacture and application of ball bearings, illustrated 
by lantern slides, was given by Harry R. Reynolds, chiet 
engineer, The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
He explained the fundamental principles of ball bearing 
construction and pointed out the particular types of 
bearings required for various installations. 

The final feature of the day’s program was the election 
of divisional officers and the selection of Greensboro, 
N. C., for the next place of meeting. Walter C. Taylor, 
secretary of the association, urged every member of the 
master mechanics division to attend the annual conven- 
tion the Southern Textile at 
Beach, S. C., June 27 to 28. 


of \ssociation, 
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Comparison of Oil Contents in 


Bradford and French Worsted Yarns 


A WORSTED SPINNER has complained to TExTILE WorLD 
that he is unable to convince some of his customers that a 
ereater oil content is necessary in Bradford-spun yarns than 
in French-spun. The accompanying article has been written 
to explain to weavers and knitters why this difference is 


necessary and legitimate. 


N ITS natural state the wool fiber is amply supplied 
with a grease or fat known as yolk, which covers and 
permeates every fiber. The amount of grease varies 
according to quality of wool, country of origin, and 
weather conditions. Shrinkages, however, including all 
wools, vary between 15% and 85%. The wool grease 
keeps the wool fiber supple, preserves its “life,” and 
prevents matting or felting of the wool on the sheep’s 
back. 
Wool Grease Removed in Scouring 


For worsted-yarn manufacture, practically all wools 
are scoured, a process which cleanses the wool and re- 
moves the grease. The cleansing process may remove 
grease by the emulsion or the solvent method, but both 
are known in the trade as “wool scouring.” Wool is 
said to be clean when a test does not reveal over 0.5% 
(half of one per cent) grease content. After scouring, 
the processing necessitates individual treatment (separa- 
tion) of the fibers; and it seems paradoxical that, after 
removing practically all the grease, we are confronted 
with the necessity of oiling the fibers. 
The wool fiber is of cellular 
cells on the 
and the ir projections, as 


The flat- 
known 
In addition, 
Another factor 
f importance is that the wool fiber is very hygroscopic, 
absorbing a high percentage of moisture before damp- 
ness is evident. 


construction. 


tened, elongated outside 


are 
serrations. 
cach fiber has a natural curl or crimp. 


as 


oo) | 
SCAICS 


Benefits from Oiling 


Suppose we attempt to process such a material in a 
“dry” condition and without any lubrication. The first 
process is carding, and until these conditions are cor- 
rected it is impossible to produce good work. 
fiber friction results, 


I’xcessive 
and the machine and material be- 
come charged with “static” or frictional electricity. The 
application of moisture aids materially in keeping down 
static, but there is a limit to the permissible amount of 
moisture. Some mills do card “dry,” which means that 
no oil is added after scouring, yet the wool may contain 
I8% to 22% moisture. 


The addition of oil previous to carding is generally 
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conceded to be the better procedure. For worsteds a 
good olive oil is best, and tests have shown that 2% oil 
will give the maximum benefits. The oil lubricates the 
fibers, fills the spaces between the serrations and wall of 
the fiber, and lubricates the wires and points of the card 
clothing. ‘The succeeding processes of gilling and comb- 
ing are also very severe in their action upon the wool 
fiber, so that the use of oil and moisture is just as im- 
perative if best results are desired. 


Advantages of Humidification 


At this point we would emphasize the advantages al- 
ways resulting when the carding and combing rooms are 
provided with efficient humidification. Conditions are 
ideal when the wool yields moisture very slowly to the 
atmosphere—a difficult condition to attain. 

The net result of the application of moisture and oil 
and of humidification of the air is a reduction in (1) the 
tendency of wool fibers to “fly” or repel each other, (2) 
excessive injury to serrations, and (3) breakage of 
fibers due to the disentangling and straightening actions. 
We also have the following advantages: (1) The length 
of fiber is preserved. (2) The average staple 1s in- 
(3) The flyings and waste are reduced. (4) 
There is greater yield in “tear” of top to noil. (5) The 
spinning properties are preserved. 


Must Oil After Backwashing 


creased. 


After carding, wool commission combed is generally 
backwashed, a rewashing process to remove the metallic 
dust and dirt collected or developed in carding. For 
French yarns and yarns intended for bleached goods or 
delicate-shade piece dyes, backwashing is necessary. 
For other yarns it is better to avoid backwashing. 

If oil has been added before carding, backwashing 
removes it and it is necessary to apply more oil before 
gilling and combing. On this account, and to avoid so- 
called waste, there is very much “dry carding” done, a 
custom which has become a permissible evil. 

Oil is always cheaper than wool and a pound of oil 
may cost more or less than commission combing per 
pound. 


4 


French drawing 
be done with 


The commission comber has to supply the oil and 
there is little incentive for him to load the tops with it. 
The seller of the tops, however, stands to reap quite 
a profit if there are no objections raised to the percent- 
age of oil. It is to his advantage to sell as much oil 
and water as possible. The yarn manufacturer resents 
this. He wants just as small a percentage of oil as is 
necessary for proper processing, and an amount which 
allows him to add a small percentage of oil in the form 
of an emulsion, as is necessary in the Bradford system. 
In some cases, the small percentage turns out to be 
excessive, due to the desire of the yarn manufacturer 
to sell oil as yarn—which, if he can do it, he considers 
““oood business.” 


Reasonable Allowances for Oil and Moisture 


In Great Britain and Europe, there are legal standards 
governing the amount of moisture and oil in wool and 
wool products. In the United States the seller and the 
buyer must make their own agreements regarding mois- 
ture and oil content. In general 15% regain (13.04% 
moisture) and 3% to 34% oil are considered reasonable 
allowances in tops to be processed on the Bradford 
system. 

If the drawer adds 4 to 1% 
contain not more than 44% 
oil. Above this is not advan- 
tageous to the spinner for the 
majority of wools, coarse 
wools being excepted; yet we 
have known of worsted yarns 
containing 7% oil, which is 
excessive. 

In French drawing “dry” 
top is ordinarily necessary. 
One trial is sufficient to show 
this, if a top containing 34% 
oil is processed. The oil ad- 
heres to porcupine pins ; rapidly 
collects on rubbers, brushes, 
and rubaprons; fills the grooves 
of fluted rolls; causes waste; 
and, on the fine end of drawing 


of oil, the yarns should 















COMMERCIAL 


Materials Tested 
White mohair top 
White worsted top 
White worsted top 
White worsted top 
White worsted top 
White worsted top 
White worsted yarn 
White worsted yarn 
White worsted yarn 
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MOISTURE IN BRADFORD TOP AND YARN 
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Ewing Galloway. 
must ordinarily 


unoiled stock 


and in ring or mule spinning, causes excessive “licking” 
around carrier rolls. In one test which we have in mind, 
it was necessary to remove the very small top carrier roll 
next to the front roll in order to run the stock at all, be- 
cause licking was so excessive. It may therefore be seen 
that in one system oil is necessary. It aids in the produc- 
tion of a better yarn, so long as it is not excessively ap- 
plied. In the other system oil is a disadvantage in quan- 
tities exceeding 1%, or 14% possibly, as a maximum. 

We are aware that claims have been made that it is 
now possible to process an oiled top using a recently 
patented porcupine frame; but, as far as ordinary 
French drawing is concerned, 14% of oil represents the 
limit, and less is better when the temperature of the 
room and machinery and the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere are properly controlled. 


Price of Yarn Reflects Oil Content 


Naturally the price of yarns reflects their real value. 
French yarns cost more to process and they contain 
very little oil as compared to Bradford yarns. The 
prices reflect this difference. Anyone buying Bradford 
yarns is very fortunate if he can obtain yarns containing 
3 or 34% oil without any price concession. To expect 
less than 4% at no change in price is very unreasonable. 
Oil amounting to 4% 
sents intelligent 


repre- 


processing, 





FOR OIL AND and the varn should be the bet- 
ter for it. A top containing 
2% oil would be troublesome 
Per Cent to draw unless it had been 
Oil Based 


“aged” and proper conditions 


Wi iiiie a of humidification maintained. 

Content Regain Dry-combed tops have been 
10.2 5.1 processed in the Bradford sys- 
ce oo tem, but special humidifying 
10.9 45 apparatus was installed in these 
10.6 6.1 cases, and even then waste was 
12.34 5.04 high and the spin poor. 
it ;. a. Without comment we submit 
7.6 5.43 the accompanying table listing a 


few results of commercial tests 
of top and worsted yarn. 
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Improving Gear Performance 


on Textile 


Machinery 


By P. S. Huntley 


~ NROM the pot } 
of quality oper 
ation, an impor 


tant part of a textile 


° ‘eae 
machine is the vear { 
ing. Proper adjust i 
ment and alignment 


of studs and shafts 
that carry gears, while 


often neglected, 1s an 






the point where a 
sudden load will 
Y break the teeth. 
é Gears are often cal- 


culated to carry cer- 
tain loads without 
any additional 
strength allowed, and 
if this strength in the 
teeth is reduced any 


Mis-alignment 







va,-Wear 
: Puta ape : a a : 
essential factor in "inh Siabinn Fig. 1. [ appreciable amount, 
machine operation Triangular sections show Side Elevation / breaking results. 
¢ ] a4 ma ae Wwe that takes place Shows way that teeth strike Cc sare cic 
and maintenancs what ne Agceedentenyetesal or i tud gears, such as 
Good gear perform jack-gears on spin- 
ance requires exact alignment of the studs or shafts ning frames, are an example of fast-wearing gears, due to 


that carry the gears, true running of the gear on the stud 
or shaft. correct the 
oiling. Violation of any of these conditions may be, and 


meshing of and intelligent 


rears, 


Otten 1s, responsible for the high replacement costs for 


gears as well as the excessive wear on the other parts 
of the machinery 
[here are two distinct tvpes of gear mounting on tex 


tile machines; first, gears fixed on a rotating shaft. held 
by set-screws or keys, and second, gears on a fixed stud, 
the gear rotating on its bore, while the stud is fastened 
moan adjustable bracket. The second type usually 
Wears more rapidly, due to the fact that the gears are 
wearing the bore larer as they rotate on the stud at the 

( e tl the teeth are wearing on the outside 
o 

Effect of Mis-Alignment 

lt the shafts or studs carrying two gears operating on 
each other are not in reasonably true alignment, the 
teeth will not mesh to the depth intended, they will wear 


unevenly, and will grind on each other until worn down 


4 ] 1 ] 

to the breaking point. This result is shown in exagger 
| 1 

ted tort It does not take much wear on 

ast-1ron gear betore the tooth strenoth 1s reduced to 


Ss Pitch line. - 


Clearance, 







Ro 


if \ “Pitch line 


th meshing on 


mrrect clearance a bottom 
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the mis-alignment of the studs. The stud bracket usually 
swings around the cylinder shaft and often is fastened on 
If the boss is not carefully machined, it will 
present a face that is not at an exact right angle to the 
cylinder shaft. This being the case, when a larger twist 
vear is put on the stud, a different angle is made be- 
tween the stud and cylinder shaft. The gears are then 
meshed at a slight angle which will wear out the teeth 
in short order. 

Often the base of the stud bracket is not large enough 
to provide the seat required to hold the stud firmly in 
the proper alignment. This defect can be overcome by 
making a new bracket having a base that is at least as 
wide as the stud is long. Where a large gear, like a jack 
gear, is driven by a small gear, the leverage is very great. 
The tendency of the drive is to tip the gears on 
the stud, 
come the leverage. 


al boss. 


and a large base bracket is necessary to over- 


When placing gears on the shaft or stud, always put 
the edges of the gears in line, so that the full length 
of the teeth may act on each other. Otherwise you are 
not getting the full benefit of the strength of the teeth, 
and wear will show on only the part meshed. After a 
gear has been run for a short time out of line with the 
other gear, it 1s impossible to place it in any other posi- 
tion, as the unworn portion would be larger on the pitch 
line, and would therefore be carrying the whole load 
for the short time that it held up. 


Correct Meshing of Gears 


There is only one theoretical point at which gears 
should be placed to run correctly, and that is on their 
pitch circles. As the pitch circle is something like the 
equator, an imaginary circle, and is not marked on the 
gear, then how are we to know the proper meshing? 
In the first place, only gears that are absolutely true on 





the shaft and with perfectly generated teeth will run on 
their calculated pitch circles. Usual practice is to allow 
enough extra distance between centers to make up for 
the discrepancies in machining. This allowance will 
vary of course, with the pitch; a greater allowance is 
made for coarse pitches than for fine pitches, due to the 
difference in working depths and tooth shape. 


Gears with Cast Teeth 


Gears with cast teeth need such clearance as will cause 
them to run at the point where they are quietest and will 
best stand the load they are to carry. No amount of 
filing and fitting will make a cast-tooth gear run abso- 
lutely quiet. In Figs. 2 and 3 are shown the correct and 
incorrect ways of meshing spur gears and the results of 
wear when gears are meshed too closely and too far 
apart. The sketches are purposely made to show ex 
aggerated conditions to more clearly point out the wear 
point. 

Meshing the gears too closely will cause the machine 
to run hard, increasing the power load considerably, and 
forcing the faces of teeth so tightly against each other 
that a grinding action is set up. This grinding will 
continue until the teeth themselves have worn a clear- 
ance for the enmeshing teeth. By this time the teeth 
are much reduced in size, and breakage is liable to occur 
at any time. Meanwhile the bearings of the parts carry- 
ing the gears are subjected to excess wear, and the noise 
of the hard-driven gears is far more than it should be. 

Meshing gears too far apart is serious for various 
reasons. ‘The ends of the teeth wear very rapidly, and 
ends and corners break off easily, and excess backlash is 
produced. Backlash is fatal to some types of machines, 
such as machines with soft ends, where uneven running 
of the rolls will cause the ends to break down. 


Reducing Replacement Costs 


In replacing stud brackets for intermediate gears, the 
average fixer rarely has time to see that the alignment is 
correct, that a good running fit is made in the bore of the 
gear, and that the gear will mesh right in any position of 
the stud when using larger or smaller change gears. He 
usually has just about time to file the braket pads enough 
to make a semblance of a fit, stick the gear in place, push 
the gears together as far as possible, tighten up on the 
holding bolts, hit the stud with a hammer to free the 
teeth slightly, and then hurry on to the next job. This 
condition is responsible for a high replacement cost for 
gears, studs, and bearings. It can be overcome by hav- 
ing the shop mechanics fit and install all replacement 
parts, the fixer devoting his time free to changing gears 


Stud bracket-’ 


Fig. 4 








Fig. 3. Dark areas show where 
teeth are too far apart. When 
turned to run in reverse direc- 
tion teeth will wear as shown 


at X 





Two teeth show the 
result of being meshed too close, 
other teeth are full 


fh 1g. Sa. 


and making the minor adjustments that are required at 
all times. 

If gear studs are ground after casehardening, instead 
of being simply polished off with a piece of emery cloth, 
a better running condition is produced. The studs will 
last longer and will not wear the hole in the gear so fast. 
This will keep the gear from wabbling and save the 
teeth. 


Types of ¢ ilers 


Oiling facilities that will insure a supply of oil at 
the point of wear or in the bore of the stud gear will 
increase the life of both stud and gear and give an easier 
running machine. Where there is room to use the elbow 
type of oiler, drill the shaft as shown in Fig. 4 and 
install it in a vertical position, so that the oil level in the 
oiler will insure a few drops of oil at the time when 
needed. <A hole drilled at an angle in the face of the 
gear will not provide oil on the stud, as, after a few 
revolutions, the oil is thrown out by centrifugal force. 

With the high cost of replacement parts and the loss 
of machine time when shut down, any effort to get more 
production hours out of machinery is time and effort 
well spent. Careful installation of replacement parts, 
correct gear adjustment, and oil where it is needed will 
save the master mechanic worry, the fixer time, and the 
company money. 








Commercial 
orler 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND-TABLE 


¢ 


Prefers Experienced Workers 


GIVE ME the experienced man every time, for the experi- 
enced man is worth twice as much as the inexperienced and 
often can help in some of our difficulties. When interviewing 
a man, however, | pay close attention and study his answers 
regardless of his experience. 

Getting acquainted socially with help is a bad thing. Get 
their confidence and good will, but if you become acquainted 
socially there are too many favors asked and they do not 
have the respect they should. 

[ always believe in shifting a man around and it is a very 
good practice. Care must be taken, however, that the shift- 
ing is done in such a way that no feelings are hurt. When 
a man is shifted to the place that fits him best, as a rule, he 
makes a conscientious worker and is a great help in a pinch. 

Joun PICONE. 


Good Running Work Means Satisfied Help 


THROUGH EXPERIENCE, my answer to the problem of pre- 
venting labor turnover is good running work. It is the duty 
of each overseer to keep on the lookout for all defects in the 
machinery, particularly those which will cause end breakage. 
Tests should be made occasionally and the cause of troubles 
traced. An overseer should teach his section men the im- 
portance of looking after all the little things. 

Every employe has feelings and if he is not doing the work 
properly the overseer should approach him with a smile and 
teach him the right way. In cases where a period of patience 
is of no avail the worker must be discharged, for it is a 
strictly business proposition. Help should be taught to know 
that if you tell them anything, even in a laughing mood, you 
mean it. Discipline, cooperation, good leadership, and system 
are among the essentials. 

[In conclusion, | wish to say that many factors contribute 
to labor turnover, but the greatest of all is poor running 
work, caused by letting the machinery run down. 

W. R. Ennis. 


Diplomacy Needed in 
Dealing With Workers 


[ suRELY do agree that handling labor satisfactorily is quite a 
proposition for the overseer. To be successful a man has to 
be a diplomat and know the full value of the term “silence 
is golden.” In this rapid-fire age, when every one seems 
to be keyed up, a word wrongly spoken oftimes results in 
discord which could have been avoided. Very often a good 
workman can be with in a tactful manner and 
brought to see the right and proper way of doing his work 
through his overseer’s ability to see beyond the surface. 

‘Too often we are liable to overstress the point of bossing 
and fail to consider the importance of intelligent direction 
and consideration of those under our supervision. Men are 
often misplaced and unfitted for the work they are doing. 
| think this point should be given careful consideration, even 
though it may be necessary to change men around in some 
instances. It is a well directed effort and will prove a 
monthly asset in the conservation of labor. 

I am firmly convinced that the proper method of building 


reasoned 
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‘* IQILL spoke to me earlier in the day and said 

that he had a problem he wanted to bring up 

at this overseers’ meeting,” Superintendent Chase 
said, “so I'll turn the floor over to him.” 

Old 


“The reason I asked the super to let me rave is 


sill grinned and rose slowly to his feet. 


that I think we overseers have some problems 
fault of the 
Is it O.K. if I talk about you, boss ?” 


which I believe are somewhat the 
super. 

“Fine,” Chase agreed, “I’m always glad to get 
help from you men and I was hoping that someone 
would bring up a question as Bill is going to do.” 

“Well,” Bill seemed more at ease as he continued, 
“what I wanted to bring up is the question of 
that 


liable to be mistakes in verbal orders. 


instructions. Everyone knows there are 
The way 
things are now, there are some written orders, and 
some verbal orders, and I think they all ought to 
be one way or the other. My personal opinion is 
that we overseers should do nothing without a 
written order.” 

“That’s a good problem, Bill,” Chase spoke up, 
“and I’m glad to see that you know this coopera- 
tion I’ve been talking about works both ways. 
What do some of you other men think of it?” 

“T think the present system is as good as any,” 
Pete said, “because if we do nothing without a 
written order it will destroy all initiative on the 
part of the overseers. The way it is now we go 
ahead and do something without an order of any 
kind lots of times, and other times Mr. Chase just 
gives us a verbal hint. I think it gives the overseer 


a feeling of responsibility which develops him. 


a competent and contented organization is by getting to 
really know men, so to speak, and by creating, by personal 
contact, an atmosphere of good will, fidelity, and con- 
tentment. A, R. LAYMAN. 


Every Means Taken to 
Prevent Labor Turnover 


Since I became overseer I have always stressed the point 
to my second-hands that a turnover of hands often casts a 
bad reflection upon the mill and its executives. 

Here is what I have always told them to avoid too many 
unnecessary changes: Educate your help instead of discharg- 
ing them, for when you hire new hands you are hiring new 
trouble ; show them and tell them how, when, and where such 
and such a thing should be done, and done the right way. 
I also tell them they must treat the help the way they would 
like to be treated themselves. 

If a man is not satisfactory on one job, call it to his atten- 





Bill Takes the Floor and 



























The superintendent is busy and often can’t bother 
with written orders. I think that it is up to the 
overseers to do their very best and for the super- 
intendent to stand behind them even when a mis- 
take is made. I think the superintendent needs to 
have his overseers do quite a bit of executive work, 
and to have this work out the overseers must have 
some leeway, and the superintendent must be fair 
about mistakes.” 

“T seem to have stirred up a hornet’s nest,” Bill 
proclaimed, ‘‘and I see the boss is smiling so I 
guess it wasn’t a bad idea. I also see that I’ve got 
to think up answers for Pete’s arguments so lets 
postpone the battle till next time and then we can 
all be loaded to the ears with logic.” 


* 


Do you think that overseers should 
assume all responsibility possible, or 
depend on super’s written orders? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for * 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





tion; do not tell him in an arbitrary manner, but as a friend 
who is looking out for his own benefit. 

Personally, I have gone so far as to call all my loomfixers 
in my office and tell them about the difficulty we were having 
at the time and that I depended entirely upon them to pull 
it out of the hole. It was surprising to see the results with- 


out even changing hands. Henry F. J. Horn. 


Super Must Really Cooperate 
to Prevent Buck-Passing 


BerorE you, Mr. Superintendent, start to get to the bottom 
of any trouble it is absolutely essential that every foreman 
in your mill have your honest cooperation. As the head of 
the manufacturing departments you must lead the way, and 
unless you solicit cooperation a foreman has no way of know- 
ing that his suggestions will be received in the proper light. 
Teach your foremen to bring to you anything that looks 
doubtful, and treat every suggestion, however trifling, with 


CENTRAL PANEL in this depart- 
ment offers a new subject for discus- 
sion. It is surrounded by readers’ 
comments on previously introduced 
problems. 


o 


respect, and you will get to the bottom of most troubles and 
soon hear of things you never dreamed were taking place. 
The remarks of one foreman may be a decided help to 
another, but by all means, if the remarks reflect on another 
foreman, do not take him to task in open meeting, but let him 
know that you will cooperate with him in a solution of the 
difficulty. 

Certain men may be a little slow in coming into line, but 
if you prove to the foreman that instead of being disciplined 
or fired for some mistake he will be helped, so that mistakes 
will never happen, you will find the solution to a large num- 
ber of difficulties. WitiiaM H. McKenzie. 


Don’t Try to Fool the Superintendent 


[ WAS RIGHT amused at the article, in the April 12 issue, on 
buck-passing, which shows how quick some men are to lay 
the blame on the other fellow. 

While the superintendent is supposed to know the causes 
of the various troubles throughout the mill, he is human like 
the rest of us and there are a lot of things that come up in 
the various departments that he is probably not acquainted 
with. Possibly he is not a practical man in all the depart- 
ments of the mill and we who are familiar with them should 
show our respect for him by cooperating. Anytime any- 
thing came up that was our fault, or from our department, 
we should not hesitate to tell him and take the blame for it. 
That would save him lots of time and worry. 

The superintendent is not supposed to find the trouble in 
the mill. He has enough to worry about and it is up to the 
overseers to find troubles and report them to him. You 
should tell him what you know and keep nothing under 
cover. 

When I first went to work in a mill an “old timer” told 
me that to make a successful weaver I should know spinning, 
so I went to work on spinning and stayed there till I could 
run a loom; then I learned weaving. Do you think a spinner 
can pass the buck on me? A SOUTHERNER. 


Human Engineering Necessary 


IN REFERENCE to the subject of buck passing by the foreman 
I think that this is a matter entirely up to the superintendent. 

One of the most important things for a superintendent to 
know, and know well, is “human engineering.” Buck pass- 
ing is only one of the many problems that are included in the 
category of human engineering. If I were superintendent, 
and had the problem of buck passing to solve, I would pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Call a meeting of all of the foremen, and explain that they 
were the most important factor in the entire mill as far as 
the human element was concerned; that the foreman is the 
direct contact representative of the company, and as he treats 
the help under him, he thereby stamps the approval of the 
company on his actions. The superintendent is the master 
foreman and it is his duty to select the proper type foreman 
and if necessary teach the foreman how to handle his help. 
to give the company and the employes a square deal, and to 
win their respect and confidence. 

The foreman that measures up to this standard will not be 
a buck passer and therein lies the solution to your problem. 

Wo. F. AstTLey. 
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Questions and 
Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular 
subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 


Lint on Sewing Thread 


Technical Editor: 
Some weeks ago you sent us an answer to an inquiry 
on the finishing of sewing thread with the following 
formula: 5 lb. whit chip soap, 3 lb. coconut oil, 36 lb. 
paraffin wax, § lb. potato starch, which when boiled 
! While these products go 
are still troubled with 
yarn, and we are wondering if there is an- 
ther formula which will lay the lint better. (7145) 
By reducing the amount of wax and increasing the 
amount of starch, it 1s possible that you may be able 
to overcome your difficulty. 


? 7 7 ~ ) 
should make about 50 gal. 
mio solution unusually well, we 


lint on thé 


The following formula for 
50-gal. batch may be more suitable: 
5 lb. white chip soap 
2 lb. coconut oi] 
28 Ib. paraffin wax 
12 lb. potato starch 


It is suggested that you make up a smaller batch, 
taking about one-fifth of these quantities, and put 
Hemnses a: teint int Fr ce es . thi ize for the 
througp a trial lot using & quarts of this size tor the 


first 100 Ib. of 


t] 


yarn. There is also the possibility that 
e yarn 1s not gassed properly or that the thread is not 
sufficiently waxed 


® 


Soaking Silk 


in your Ie ) ) ISSUE ON Pade 37 you had ad laborato \ 


roblem entitled “Softening Hard Silk.” This is your 
1148 and SH'C) A061 
lH] hat parti ularly 1 pre NS¢ d us 11 this problein Tas 
nformation that you mentioned regarding the tem- 
berature of 120°F ls this is not an unusually high 
ieiperature fo) pro CSSUNLG silk We Were always 
under the ampression that most throwsters run their 
TA } ANVR lhe Ve from 3° lo 100 Ir. wuth satis f(r tory 
} cul 
Do ‘ ur } rol li WL Ve fe) lO thre every-day Japan silk 
5 or 20/22 known as hard silk. as compared cuth 
100 (2688 ) 
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Sinshui? Would 120°F. be your recommendation for 
soaking of Japan silk? (7140) 


The reply to which you refer concerned the soften- 
ing of hard Japan silk before weaving, rather than to 
soaking by the throwster. However, we are not certain 
that the recommendations made would not be applicable 
to the latter case. 

It must be noted that our formula advises only 13 Ib. 
of olive-oil soap and 1 quart of either neatsfoot or olive 
oil to 100 gal. of water. This is certainly not going to 
be a very strong liquor. Most plants use two and some- 
times three times that amount to a batch, and that is why 
the temperature must be kept down. This is easily ex- 
plained. A liquor containing 3 or 4 lb. of soap is very 
liable to remove the gum, or, at least to make it very 
sticky, unless the temperature is held to a cool point. 
Cold water, however, is a poor penetrative agency. The 
only thing that can be done with a liquor of this strength, 
which necessarily has to be nearly cold, is to add plenty 
of oil—3 or 4 quarts. Consequently the yarn will come 
from the process liquor not properly softened but sat- 
urated with oil. This same condition could be obtained 
without the use of any soap at all—merely by a soak 
in an oil bath. 
soften hard silk. 

In our formula we have taken these points into con- 
sideration. In fact we know that the strong and cool 
liquor has been tried in certain cases and found unsuit- 
able for proper results. In order that penetration may 
take place properly, and the natural gum remain in the 
yarn in the proper state, one mill has gradually reduced 
the amount of ingredients and at the same time raised 
the temperature slowly in succeeding batches until a point 
has been reached at which the best results are obtained. 
This mill now uses 14 Ib. of olive-oil soap in an emul- 
sion with 1 quart of neatsfoot or olive oil, figured to 
100 gal. of soft water, and it raises the temperature to 
from 110° to 120°F. In the past seven years it has 
not varied this recipe a particle, and has found the re- 
sults satisfactory. 


sut this is positively the wrong way to 


lt might, however, be well for you to try a few of 
your skeins according to this formula, before attempt- 
ing a full batch. There may be conditions in your dye- 
house that require special attention; and this precaution 
will prevent any unnecessary waste of yarn, should our 
advice not be applicable to your dyehouse. However, 
we feel that strict adherence to the suggestions in the re- 
ply to which you refer will give thoroughly satisfactory 
work. 

As it felt that our suggestions constitute a 
radical change from customary practice and possibly are 
not applicable to all conditions, we add the following 
description of a method which is 
adopted by throwsters. 


may be 


more commonly 


\ good solution for softening silk before winding is 
5 pt. of neatsfoot oil, 5 pt. of Monopole oil, 4 lb. of 
olive-oil soap, and &O gal. of soft water. 
is for 100 Ib. of silk. 
mended is 90 KF, 


This solution 
A temperature frequently recom- 


The silk is taken from the books, opened up, and tied 
in bundles with six skeins in each bundle. These bundles 
will not be so large but that the solution will go into 
the skeins satisfactorily. 

The solution should be made up in one tub and dipped 
from one tub to the other. A few bucketfuls should 
first be put in, and then a layer of silk added. This layer 
should be worked down with the hands. Then another 
layer should be added, also more solution. This pro- 





cedure should be continued until all the silk and the so- 
lution have been used up. Judgment is necessary in 
order that there will be enough solution to cover the silk. 

It is best to allow the silk to soak over night. In 
the morning it should be whizzed, snapped out, and 
hung up to dry. If the silk is not to be used for hosiery, 
it will not: be necessary to have it real dry; because if 
it is a little damp, it will run better in the winding. It 
is best not to run the whiz any longer than seven to ten 
minutes, because oil which is allowed to remain in the 


silk will keep it soft. 
¢ 


Sole-Splicing Yarn 
Breaks Frequently 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a reeling of 100/2 combed 
Peeler mercerized yarn. The customer using this yarn 
as a sole splicing complains that the yarn breaks fre- 
quently, and that naturally whenever a break occurs it 
means a bad stocking. Such a stocking must be raveled 
back or the entire legq—made of silk—is lost. The sug- 
gestion is offered that this difficulty 1s due to coarse 
spinning in the single and that the yarn contains very 
hard-twisted places which are caused by this. 

We would be very much interested in knowing if, in 
your opinion, this is correct, and if it is, where the basic 
trouble really lies in the spinning? A further suggestion 
has been offered that the yarn is produced by long-draft 
spinning in which the variation would be more extreme 
than in short-draft. (7136) 


Our study of this combed Peeler 100/2 leads us to 
conclude that the trouble is caused by uneven single yarn. 
A seriplane test indicates quite clearly that the ply yarn 
is uneven in size and also in twist. However, these two 
go hand in hand, as a variation in size causes the twist 
to run to the lighter spots, which makes them look even 
lighter than they are. With a perfect single yarn, the 
ply yarn will not give this trouble. 

It is difficult to diagnose the cause of the uneven 
It may be that the draft is too high, that the 
rolls are not properly set, that there is too great a dif- 
ference in the staple of the long and short fibers used, 
or that the top rolls are defective. It would be necessary 
to see some of the untwisted single yarns to get an idea 
as to which is the cause, and even then it might be that 
we could not definitely locate it. It requires a study of 
the stock and the machine in operation to settle a ques- 
tion such as this. It is impossible to distinguish long- 
draft yarns from normal-draft yarns by any known 
method of testing either the single or ply. 


& 
Streaks in Wool Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

I wish to present to you a problem that I have run up 
against at the mills where I have just taken charge of 
the finishing department. I am sending you a piece of 
the cloth in which the streaks show very plainly. When 
the piece of cloth comes from the knitting machines, tt 
is very even, but as soon as it is put in water or fulling 
mills the streak or streaks will appear from one end to 
the other, running very straight. They all contend that 
it is done in the fulling. However, I cannot see it that 


singles. 


HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 























way, because some of the machines pro2uce much 
stronger streaks than others, and the cloth from one 
machine is much worse than from another. 

I have used different-bodied soaps and used different 
tensions on my mills, but it is always the same. This 
has been their trouble for a long time. I would like to 
be able to find whether the cause is in the finishing room 
or elsewhere, as it is causing alot of seconds. The piece 
I! am sending you has two distinct streaks on the face. 

(7137) 
\fter considerable study of this piece, we are inclined 
to feel that these defects are not likely to be caused in 
the finishing. The real trouble to be that the 
‘“‘wool-wheel” yarn is thrown to one side of the fabric 
more at one time than another. This faulty arrange- 
ment comes at about the same needles all the time. 

There are several things which may cause this trouble. 
Perhaps the needle alignment is poor, although the fabric 
does not indicate it. Inasmuch as this piece shows these 
streaks at exactly opposite places in the tube, it may be 
something about the take-up that is back of the trouble. 
We suggest checking up on the spreader and on the ten 


sion from the rolls. 


Cost of Steam for Heating 


Technical Editor: 

We wish some information on the cost per 100 lb. of 
manufacturing steam for heating. The heating space to 
be taken care of consists of a five-story building, which 
would total in floor space in the vicinity of 250,000 sq.ft. 
We would appreciate it if you would give us just as 
detailed information as you possibly can. We would 
like to determine the possibilities of fieating our New 
England mill. (7127) 

The amount of steam required to heat a mill depends 
largely on the nature of the work carried on in it. If 
there high-speed machinery that generates large 
amounts of frictional heat while in operation, there will 
be many days when no additional heat will be required 
in the day time. On the other hand, if there is but 
little heat thus developed the amount of extra heat re- 
quired will be much more. The cost of such steam will 
depend partly upon the size of the steam plant, upon 
whether the steam is high or low pressure, and upon 
whether the heating steam is used for power or process 
work before being used for heating. 

One of the largest mill-engineering offices in New 
England uses the figure of .25 tons coal per 1,000 cu.ft. 
of air space to be heated. Assuming a ceiling height 


seems 


is 


of 14 ft., 250,000 & 14 equals 3,500,000 cu.ft. air space. 

and 3,500,000 * .25 per 1,000 equals 875 short tons. 
The United States government uses a figure varying 

from 325 to 500 Ib. of steam per 100 sq.ft. of radiating 
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surface, counting on 1 sq.ft. of surface to each 100 cu.ft. 
of air space. For New York City the figure is 325, with 
500 for colder climates. If we take 450 for this value, 
it gives 3,500,000 « 450 sq.ft. With the above ratio of 
1 to 100, or 450 & 35,000, we have 15,750,000 Ib. of 
steam. Calling the evaporation 9 lb., we have a coal 
consumption of 875 tons again. Both of 
values are for the season or heating year. 


the above 


As to costs, steam can be produced in large manufac- 
turing plants at say 50c. per 1,000 Ib. Small plants 
will run as high as $1.25, and in between these limits 
will be found the costs of steam of different plants. It 
is impossible to say what would be the cost of steam 
without a complete analysis of the particular plant in 
question. The above steam costs include all operating 
and fixed charges. 


7 “Ne T 
Calculating Single-Yarn Numbers 
~ o . Ty 
for Rayon-Combination Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly advise us whether or not there is a 
table that will give information in regard to what sizes 
of rayon to use when called upon to make certain com- 
bination yarns; for example, a yarn equal to 2/20s 
worsted and containing a given denier of rayon. 

We do not mean a comparative-yarn table such as on 
the accompanying card we already have, as we can do 
mur own figuring with this table. We understand, how- 

ver, that there 1s a card out that gives the above and that 
would save considerable figuring. If you do not have a 


table, will you please advise us, tf possible, where 


3 can 
obtain one. 


we 
(7135) 

There are no tables available that we know of to ob- 
tain the resluts you require. It is a very simple matter, 
however, to make the calculations necessary in the case 
of combination yarns as each problem presents itself. 
<i anl pgs 0 a yarn equalling in yardage a 
2/2 it in which 300-denier rayon is 
twisted with a single worsted. The problem is, what 
size is the single worsted? In such cases, cotton and 
worsted men usually try to convert the rayon count into 
cotton or worsted count in order to determine these per- 
centages, where, as a matter of fact, it is much easier 
to convert the cotton and worsted count into denier, as 
shown below: A 2/20s worsted yarn is the equivalent 
of an 800-denier rayon. Subtracting 300-denier from 
the rayon leaves 500-denier, which, according to the con- 
version table, equals the 16/1. 

This is extremely simple and works both ways: i.e. 
the method may be used to determine either component, 
knowing the total size and the size of one of the compo- 
nents, or to determine the yardage of the finished yarn, 
knowing the two components which compose it. For 
instance, 1/50s worsted equals 160-denier; so that, if a 
|/50s-worsted and 150-denier are twisted together, the 
resulting yarn will be 160 plus 150, or 310-denier. A 
certain amount of contraction, of course, must also be 
figured, depending on the amount of twist, in order to 
determine the yards per pound. 

It is also extremely simple to figure the percentage of 
the two component yarns by dividing the denier of either 
component by the total denier. 

To go back to your original question, we feel that a 
card giving this specific information is unnecessary, due 
to the simple mathematics required in figuring by the 
102 
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above method. As you will notice, all one needs is a 
comparative table such as you enclosed with your letter, 
plus a pencil. 


Silk-Crepe Constructions 


Technical Editor: 

For a 39-in. finished piece of crepe, tabby weave, for 
a good, fair, and poor pebble, what are the reeds in use 
(dents per inch) and how many ends should there be 
per dent? What is the size of warp yarn? .How many 
ends or dents to a warp of crepe excluding edges? For 
edges what is the yarn; what ply of yarn; how many 
in a heddle; how many in a dent; how many dents; what 
weave; what is the best against pull-in? What are the 
picks per inch; what is the size of filling, and what ply 
(as two-thread, 3/13/15, etc.); what are the turns per 
inch for filling? The warps used are two-ply, three-ply, 
and split. I realize that this is a rather big order, but 
would appreciate it greatly if you could help me. 

(7122) 

The above question is one which can hardly be an- 
swered. It is safe to say that there are today hundreds 
of different constructions of crepe in the market, all 
made in suitable constructions to meet a given selling 
price. On the other hand, crepes are constructed ac- 
cording to the use intended. 

It would be foolhardy to try to enumerate the different 
qualities in which crepes are made, and the uses to which 
they are put today, as they are used in many different 
qualities for the dress trade, coat trade, lining trade, 
print trade, etc., etc., and should also be constructed 
differently according to whether they are intended for 
pure dry or weighted. 

The reed widths vary from 41 in. up to 45 in., all to 
finish 39 in. As a general rule, 20/22 raw stock is used 
for the warp, though many other sizes are sometimes 
employed. For the filling, many different combinations 
of threads of different size and origin are combined to 
make the crepe twist, depending upon the cloth desired. 
Selvages are, as a rule, made of the same stock as the 
warp, but in the cheaper and many of the better cloths 
no selvage at all is used. 

We would suggest that you send a sample of the cloth 
which you desire to duplicate to a competent laboratory 
and have it analyzed. This would be the logical way of 
getting the information you are seeking. 


e 
Finishing Montagnac Overcoating 


Technical Editor: 
Can you inform me as to how Montagnac overcoating 
is finished? (7128) 


The burling and sewing is a very small item in finish- 
ing this class of fabrics, as there is no danger of cutting 
knot holes on the sheer, since the goods are merely 
cropped. 

The time for fulling Montagnacs each finisher decides 
for himself; one finisher may prefer to scour in the 
grease, while another will insist that better results are 
obtained by scouring before fulling. In either case, the 
finisher should be insistent on pure soaps with little alkali, 
as an excess of alkali will ruin the tendency of the stock 
to curl. Soap made from a good grade of palm oil will 
serve better than one made from tallow. 

From the fulling the work is taken to the washers and 


iven a run in a warm bath for about twenty minutes, 
hen thoroughly rinsed. Every care should be taken to 
ave the goods clean, or it will be impossible to get good 
esults. After running, the goods are extracted and sent 
o the nappers. When in the judgment of the finisher 
hey are sufficiently napped, they should be placed on the 
‘ropping shear to even up the fibers, napped again, and 
‘ropped dry. 

To raise the pile to the proper position the goods are 

siven many runs with a good raising brush with stiff 
iristles, and then they are taken to a whipping machine 
to make the nap stand erect. From the whipping ma- 
chine they are taken to the curling dryer, first passing 
before a perforated pipe which thoroughly wets the pile 
without perceptibly dampening the fabric itself, and then 
into the drying chamber, where the heat causes the nap 
or pile to curl back on the cloth. To one looking into 
the dryer, the surface of the cloth appears to be covered 
with a mass of wriggling worms, caused by the heat act- 
ing on the moisture and pile. The dryer must be of 
sufficient length to dry the pieces without reversing the 
fabric; that is to say, the goods should not pass over a 
roll, or the finish will be marred. When dry, the goods 
require no shearing or pressing, but are ready for inspec- 
tion and rolling up for the customer. 

We might mention here that the proper stock must be 
used or it is impossible to get any curl regardless of all 
the finishing processes. The curling dryer must be heated 
to a temperature of 180° F. to 240° F. If the curl is not 
sufficient, it will be necessary to wet the face at the end 
of each run until the desired curl is obtained, care being 
taken that the face is not marked while the goods are in 
the process of drying. 

The inquirer will find an interesting story on the origin 
of the Montagnac finish and some information on the 
methods now used in the pioneer plant bearing that name 


in France in an article on pages 48 and 49 in TEXTILE 
Worvp for April 12, 1930. 


* 
Water Mark in 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are forwarding to you under separate cover a 
sample of mnine-thread full-fashioned hosiery which 
shows irregular streaks throughout the entire stocking. 
If you examine it at different angles, you can plainly see 
these marks, some of which run nearly straight down the 
leg while others curve off in all directions. 

It is only within the last month or six weeks that we 
have experienced this trouble, and so far have not been 
able to remedy it. As far as we know there has been 
absolutely no change in any of our processes from the 
throwing of the silk to the finishing of the goods. Also, 
we are having no trace of this trouble in our chiffon 
numbers, and very little in seven-thread. It is some- 
times very prominent, however, in both nine-thread and 
ten-thread lines. We shall appreciate any information 
you can give us on the subject, both as to cause and 
remedy. (7139) 

These streaks are so-called water marks, which are 
naturally more peculiar to heavy hosiery than to light. 
This condition is caused by too long a time in degum- 
ming and dyeing, and by improper extracting and board- 
ing of the goods. We recommend cutting down the run- 
ning time in dyeing and degumming all that is possible 


and yet permit satisfactory results from these opera- 
tions. It is also important that the goods be not crowded 
in the dye nets or packed in the machines without suff- 
cient room to prevent any undue friction or pressure. 
The placing of the dyed goods in the hydro-extractor 
should be done carefully. 

Only a small amount of oil or soap (if any) should 
be used in the finishing of the hosiery. The sample in- 
dicates that some finishing oil was used and that the 
hose was boarded on a form too hot for satisfactory 
finishing. We believe that carefully following these sug- 
gestions will eliminate most of the irregular curves or 
marks. In addition to these curves, we note some straight 
streaks, running the entire length of the hose. These 
are caused by an uneven needle, sinker, or knocking-over 
bit, and are troubles to be corrected in the knitting 
room. It is quite evident that the throwing of the silk 
has nothing whatever to do with the trouble in question. 


ae 
Tinsel Fabric Dulled in Finishing 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing two samples of tinsel cloth which we 
have made in our mill recently. Both of these goods 
were made on the same warp and from the same lots of 
silk and_tinsel tram. The sample marked “A” was sent 
to one finisher, then to a chemical company for tarnish 
proofing, and then came in in the condition which you 
see from the sample. The sample marked “B” was sent 
to a different finisher and then sent to the same chem- 
ical company for the same tarnish-proofing process. In 
both cases our instructions to. the finishers read “Do not 
put any glue or finish in this piece; only smooth out.” 

I am very anxious to find out, if possible, why the 
piece marked “A” is ruined and unsaleable and piece 
“B” is perfectly all right. I hope that you can discover 
the cause of the trouble. (7141) 


If you will hold the two samples together so you can 
see the design, you will note that the one marked A 
has been stretched considerably. That is an important 
point to remember in what follows. You will also note 
that where we have pulled the fabric apart on one end, 
the yarn in B is bright, while the yarn in A is brassy 
and dull. 

The trouble in A was probably in the finishing, and 
it is likely that the trouble was caused by too much heat 
being used, which is indicated by the fact oxidation has 
dulled the gilt-yarn color when the heat was leaving 
the fabric. While the cloth was heated on the rolls, it 
was stretched considerably, as can be seen in the design 
as compared with sample B. The heat and stretching 
(the latter done to get extra yardage) probably did the 
work, and no amount of treatment will remove the 
brassy finish in contrast to the bright gold finish wanted. 

It is quite possible that this finisher of A also used 
an oil that was slightly on the acid side in wetting out 
the cloth, but this is not certain. If so, it had a part 
in dulling the sample A. The finisher of A probably 
placed the goods in a quetch, and the fabric was passed 
over hot rolls, which caused oxidation on the gold color. 
This cannot be removed. The heat and stretching also 
“chased” the red color out. 

In contrast to this treatment by finisher A we find 
that finisher B probably just sprayed the cloth, and it 
was then run over a tenter frame or Palmer cold. 
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NEWS about MEN 


\. ZEHNTBAUER, president of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
will be one of the chief speakers at the 


lrade Convention, which 
Angeles, May 21-23 
OND CHATHAM, president of the 
lig. Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
as been elected chairman of the board ol 


National Foreig1 
; 
h 


will be held in 


Los 


CHURM 


(Chatham 


trustees of Mountain Park (N. C.) Inst 
tute, an institution for the education of the 
outh of the western section of the State 

\ \ \MorRIS, head ot A. \ Morris X 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., was elected a 
director of the New York Power & Light 
{ rp. at the annual organization meeting 

(). W. GripLey, president of the Utica 
N. Knitting Co., was this week 
elected a director of the Rotary Club in 
at city tor the ensuing year 

Herbert G. STINE, vice-president and 
director of the Corticelli Silk Co., has re 
signed, effective Mav 1 Mr. Stine was 

rmerly connected with the Heminway 





Silk Co. tor many years, and later with the 
Belding-Heminway Ce but resigned t 
m his own company, the Adams Silk 
( with mill at Athol, Mass., and head 
uarters in New Yorl It was stated at the 
( ticelli offices that no successor would be 
pointed, but changes in departments will 
Vide S activities 
D. E. Mct { Greenville, S. | was 
ect esident the American Cott 
\ ppers AN cc ty t its closy sess i 
\Me Is | ad been first vice 
\icD \ is been placed 
( the H Pont (N. C.) office 
the ( recently addressed the 
ents enrolled in the knitting course at 
( Cle ( ear S ( lextile 
“sy tg Deve pment of the Mod 
\utomat Hlosi Machine.” his 
{ { i It S¢ 1 of a series which 
r ductec 1 connection wit the 
+4 e dur o the eC ds ste 
eo 
D » | | \ esident ot SACO 
\ Shops, sails on the “Leviathan,” 
\I a combined — business nd 
iS t throu Kenegland On the 
‘ rip Mr. Edwar« will be accon 
ed by Mrs. Edwards who is now ¢ 
n extended tt through Europ 
Henry B. Monracue, former president 
Litchheld Shuttle Co., Southbridge, 
lass., has returned from a two weeks 
t in Bermuda 
| | PAG! has beet apy inted a dire 
t the Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ire., succeeding A. J. CoRMACK 
| ( \ MEALS @) M.< ; has re 
t bec ip] nted as Chiet ot the 
Clothi ind Equipage Division, office of 
()uartermastet General, to succeed 
t.-( E. B. Grecory, O.M.( Col 
\Mleals, a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy and of the Army Indus 
trial College, came to Washington from the 
eneral Service Schools, Fort Leaven 
Kansas, where he was on duty for 
i e-| years His duties as 
( cl the Clothing and Equipage Divi 
luck the expenditure of several 
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hundred thousand dollars annually for tex- 
tile cloths which are used in the manufac- 
ture of various articles of clothing, such 
as uniforms, underwear, etc. Lieut.-Cou. 
GREGORY, who has been relieved as Chief 
of the Clothing and Equipage Division, has 
been made Chief of the Fiscal Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
where he will be in charge of all the finan- 
cial activities of the Quartermaster Corps. 


Mrs. Leroy Sprincs, wife of Col. Leroy 
Springs, prominent textile executive of 
lancaster, S. C., was elected president of 
the Lancaster Democratic Club, at its new 


organization, April 27. 


Gorvon R. Horr, who has been attached 
0 the laboratory and the educational and 
cooperative merchandising departments of 
the American Bemberg Corp., will have 
charge of the southern territory, having 
transferred to the sales department 
of the corporation, with headquarters in 


(Greensboro, N. ( 


RUDOLPH ZEUG, SR., RupoLPH ZEUG, JR., 
Joun ZeuG and WILLIAM ZeEuG have been 
named as officers and directors of the Hud- 
County Knitting Mill, Inc., Union 
City, N. J 


been 


son 


former sales manager ot 
fubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, Inc., 
has joined the rayon yarn department of 
Stevens Yarn Co., which firm is the Amer} 
an selling agent for the rayon yarns of 
XN. V. Hollandsche Kunstzijde Industri 
Breda, of Breda, Holland. Mr. Duys has 
ven connected with the rayon industry in 
he United States for a number of years. 


GERRITT Duys, 
1 


} 


FREDERICK \W SWINDELLS, Rockville, 
Con former treasurer of the Rock Mig. 
Co., 1s visiting Europe to make a special 
study ot marketing conditions for the gov 


\ 


ernment of Nova Scotia. Mr. Swindells is 
the first American given a Canadian royal 
ommission. He has an estate at Prince 

t, Nova Scotia 

MW. W SHAUGHNESSY, vice-president ot 
the Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, 
N. Y., is among a group of prominent bus! 
ess men forming plans for the organizatio1 
ft an aviation club in that city 

Witttam A. CoGGSWELL, former secre 
tary of the Belle Vue Mills, Clinton, Mass.. 
and family, have moved to Atlantic City, 
N. J., where he has accepted a position 

J. O. McAutey, has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of Crescent Knitting 
Mills, Statesville, N. C 

W. C. Durant, a director of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., sailed on the “Berengaria,” 
April for a short trip abroad 

Cart WILLIAMS, member of the Federal 


arm Board, will speak before the annual 
convention of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which meets at Pine 
hurst, N. C., May 6 and 7, on “The Cotton 


Situation as Viewed by the Federal Farm 
Board.” 

Frep. C. Operr, a director of the J. M. 
Odell Mfg. Co., of Bynum and Pittsboro, 
N. C., is recovering from a severe illness 


at his home 
be able 

COLEMAN FINKELSTEIN, formerly of the 
Medway (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has purchased 


in Greensboro He expects to 
to resume his duties in a short time 
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the Overlook Farin property, comprising 
95 acres of land, a large mansion house 
and other buildings in that town for in- 
vestment. 


ALFRED J. CORMACK, associated with the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon 
for more than 12 years in the capacity of 
director, will sail for England, May 22, to 
become managing director of the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Ltd., a British company 
shortly to be formed for the purpose of 
handling Jantzen business in Europe 


I. J. OESTERLE has succeeded Ivan O 
HARLOW as manager of the Arnold Print 
Works, Renfrew, Mass. Mr. Oesterle has 
been with the company as technical advisor 
since 1923, and has been superintendent of 
printing for the past year. 


J. H. REANeEy, general manager of the 
Union Mills, St. Johnsville, N. Y., has 
donated a beautiful park at that place to 
the municipality for recreation purposes 
C. E. Beatty, sales manager for the 
Randolph Mills, of Philadelphia, manufac 
turers of infants’ and misses’ hosiery, is 
making a tour of the larger cities in the 
South and Southwest, visiting the dis 
tributors of the Randolph Mills. 

W. B. Cooper, general manager of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Amsterdam 
N. Y., has been elected a director of th 
Chamber of Commerce in that city. 


J. Wuipp—EN GrAuAM, for the last 2¢ 
vears manager of the St. Croix Cotton 
Mill of Canadian Cottons, Ltd., at Mill 
town, (N. B.), Can., has resigned because 


of ill health. He entered this mill nearly 
48 years ago and rose to its highest offic 
In 1902 he was made general superintendent 
and two years later manager. His successo1 
is JOSEPH DoLpHIN, now in charge of th 
Gibson Mill of Canadian Cottons at Marys 
ville, N. B., who will supervise operations 
at both mills 


Jonn Moore, general manager of the 
British Columbia Worsted Spinning Mills, 
L.td., of Victoria, B. C., left recently for 
ngland where considerable additional 
equipment will be purchased for the mill 


James F. GABLE assumed the position 
of general manager, in charge of sales and 
production, of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Inc., Southbridge, Mass., on May 1 accord 
ing to an announcement by Richard Len- 


nihan, treasurer Mr. Gable joined the 
organization in November, 1927, as_pro- 
duction manager. Orto H. HIEMER as- 


sumed the position of 
tendent of production at the same _ time 
Mr. Hiemer has been superintendent of 
weaving since February, 1928. 


general superin 


Joun G. West of the office force of the 
H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass.. 
has resigned to accept a position in Spring 


field, Mass. 


George 


Tuomas J. Coonan, for 56 years an em 
ploye of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., was honored by 
the Cro-Kno Club of the works on April 


22. when it gave a banauet in his honor. 





Hee 
weet 





Henry Miller 


Japanese bankers discussing raw silk loans with Minister of Agriculture Machida in Tokyo as a 


relief measure for the slump in raw silk prices. 
of the Mitsui Bank, Mr. Kushida of the Mitsubishi Bank, Mr. Sasaki of the 


Left to right, seated, are Mr. Machida, Mr. Ikeda 


First Bank, Mr. 


Shinada of the Formosan Bank, Mr. Mori of the Yasuda Bank,and Mr. Hoskino of the Kawasaki 


}.. E 
f the Atwood Machine Co., of Stoning- 
ton, Conn., manufacturer of silk and spool 
cotton machinery which has _ recently 
opened an office in Charlotte, N. C., to han- 
dle the business in that territory. 


HERBERT F. RYAN, employment manager 
of the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has been elected president and treas- 
urer of the Hamilton Club, connected with 
the plant. 


SIMS 


SMITH, assistant paymaster for 
some time at the Porterdale (Ga.) plant of 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., has been promoted to 
paymaster, succeeding R. S. Hicks, who re- 
cently resigned. R. R. REYNOLDS was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant paymaster, 
succeeding Mr. Smith. 


\WearREN C. Burton, designer and color- 
ist for the Hodges Carpet Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., since 1922, and acting 
superintendent of the axminster department 


since 1929, has been appointed general 
superintendent of the plant. EDWARD 
DuNNneE, formerly with the Alexander 


Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
axminister department and A. T. Ryan 
will have charge of the fiber departments. 


CirarLeEs I. Prerce has resigned his 
position with the George C. Hetzel Co., 
Chester, Pa., to accept a position in full 
charge of designing for the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Worsted Co. 


J. E. Sykes, designer for the Millbury 
(Mass.) Woolen Co., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


C. H. Core, superintendent of the Opp 
Cotton Mills and the Micolas Cotton Mills, 
of Onp, Ala., is able to resume his duties, 
afte several weeks’ illness in the Coving- 
ton County Hospital, at Andalusia, Ala. 


Ci GREENWOOD, son of John R. 
GREENWOOD, superintendent of the W. W. 


RTIS 


FAIRBROTHER is southern manager Windle Co., Millbury, Mass.., 


Bank 


will sail from 
New York on May 9 for a tour of Europe 


JosepH P. Love, Jr., former superin 
tendent of the Chase Mills of the American 
W oolen ce. Webster, Mass.., has accepted 
a similar position with the Wilton (N. H 
Mills, formerly the Souhegan Woolen Co., 
of which ALWAYNE F. H. JEALous, former 
agent of the Chase Mills is president 


M. M. 


(;lencoe 
signed. 


MARSHALL, 
Mills, 


superintendent of the 
Burlington, N. C., has re 


9 


H. J. Rrese, after 22 years of continuous 
service, the last seven as superintendent, 
has severed his connections and resigned 
from the Standard Knitting Co., Cleveland, 
O. Future plans have not been fully de 


cided but will be shortly 


Max Wacner, former: superintendent of 
the Mayfield (Ky.) Woolen Mills, is now 
superintendent of the Washougal (Wash. ) 
Woolen Mills, succeeding J. M. Masson 


Witiram H. Grier, who has been for 
some time with the Lyman, S. C., unit of 
the Pacific Mills, has recently resigned to 


become assistant superintendent of — th 
Thomaston (Ga.) Bleachery 
MicHAEL F. Ware, an assistant super- 


intendent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton 
Mass., has accepted the position of produc- 
tion manager of the Delgado Mills, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


F. C. Harris, formerly head of the fin 
ishing department and cloth room of the 
Cramerton (N.C.) Mills, is now connected 
with the Dilling Mills, of Kings Mountain. 
N. C., in a similar capacity. 


A. A. Hurry has resigned as overseer 
of day weaving at the Chester, S. C., plant 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
and has gone to the Social Circle (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills Co., where he has accepted the 
position of head of the day weaving of that 
plant. He has been succeeded by C. E. 
KENNETT, who was promoted from night 
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BARRETT, 


weaving Fi. DD 


oversees ( 

overseer of day spinning has resigned and 
gone to the Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills Co., where he has a similar position. 


He has been succeeded by Gaston GAGE. 


overseer of 


Mills, 


JAMES B. LAUGHLIN 1s now 
the cloth room of the Clinchfield 
plant No. 2, Marion, N. (¢ 


F. W. Lowe is now master mechanic at 
the Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. ¢ 


Ernest C. Jonnson has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Cones- 
togo Cotton Mills, John Farnum Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Joun J. LINNEHAN, overseer of finish 
ing for the Dunn Worsted Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I., has resigned his position with 
that company and accepted a similar posi- 


tion with the Yorkshire Worsted Mills, 
Lenni Mills, Pa. 
Eart McCarrrey has been promoted 


from night boss carder to superintendent 
of carding and spinning at plant of Bates 


& Innes, Ltd., Carleton Place (Ont.) Can. 

RicuaArp W. Porter, Lowell, Mass., has 
succeeded SIpNEY GREEN, as overseer of 
weaving at the Palmer mill of the Otis 
Co., Three Rivers, Mass. Mr. Green has 
sailed for Sweden, where he will repre- 
sent the Textile Development Co., Boston 


JouNn Rocers, second hand in the dress- 
ing department of the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., has resigned 
and accepted a position in Marlboro, Mass. 


EARL TOWNSEND, an overseer in an At- 
lanta (Ga.) cotton mill and Miss Bernice 
Deven, Webster, Mass., were married in 
Atlanta on April 21. 


GrorcE H. WHattey, former master 
mechanic at the Rochdale (Mass.) mills 
of the American Woolen Co., has accepted 
a similar position with Max Pollack & 
Co., Inc., Groton, Conn. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., No. Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., will not enter the merger 
which is being arranged by the Banc- 


american-Blair Co., according to an- 
nouncement made by A. W. Dimick, 
treasurer. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has resumed full time operations, 
ploying 2,250 persons. 


plant 
em- 


*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., in 


liquidation, will not sell any of their 
property by public auction, according 
to present indications. It is expected 


most of it will be disposed of by private 
sale. The greater part of the finishing 
machinery has gone to southern mills. 
The management of the mills announces 
that the Du Pont company of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is now interested in the pur- 
chase of the land and buildings of the 
mills, as anticipated. 


Multibestos Co., Walpole, Mass., has 
been acquired by the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., and 


will be operated in future as a subsidiary 
of last noted company. 


Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. admin- 
istration and executive offices are to be 
consolidated with the offices of the 
Lowell (Mass.) Silk Mills unit of the 
company. The removal to Lowell will 
not affect production in Newmarket and 
is being done as a measure of economy. 


Charlotte, N. C.—AIll of the textile 
mills of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., in 
this city and elsewhere, and the Martins- 
ville (Va.) Cotton Mill Co., will, effec- 
tive early in May, operate only every 
other week, according to statement of 
B. B. Gossett, president of these 
companies, 

A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., has resumed production on a full 


time schedule with close to normal work- 
ng quota, following operations for the 


last month or so on a four-day week 


basis It is expected to hold to the new 

schedule for some time to come. 
Ellenboro, (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has re- 

cently ordered 200 new looms on which 


make bedspreads. 


_ Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., 

C., is installing three units of auto- 
ati spooling and high speed warping 
which was recently purchased from the 
B ood Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Aragon Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., plant and Rock Hill, 
he plant will curtail the week of 
May 5, and the Whitmire, S. C., plant 
the week of May 12, and then every 
other week thereafter until further 
notice, it is reported. 


Lexington, 


Inc., 


Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. Co.—Van- 
cluse Division—has purchased oil-spray- 
ing Wek Ci from Borne Sc rymser a. 
New York City. 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Wool 


Camden (Me.) Woolen Co., manufac- 
turer of women’s coatings and dress 
goods, has started operating again after 
a short shutdown. It is understood the 
company now has a fair amount of 
orders ahead. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has sold its large brick three- 
story storehouse to Freeman C. Spauld- 
ing of that town, who. buys for in- 
vestment. 


Empire Woolen Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., recently organized with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture woolen and worsted goods, 


will be represented by Abbee W. 
Talamo, Worcester, who has_ been 
elected treasurer. Jacob M. Talamo, 


Worcester, is president. 
Dorr Woolen Co., Guild, N. H., has 


developed a maximum production sched- 
ule with day and night shifts, and will 
continue on that basis for some time to 


come. The company has secured a large 
order from the Ford Motor Co. for 
material for automobile linings. 
*Shelbourne Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of worsted fabrics, held 
liquidation sale of 3 machinery and 
equipment on April 2 The sale was 


conducted under the NE of Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers, and ap- 
proximately $4,500 was realized. 


Stafford & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
spinners of carpet and rug yarns, met 
with a loss on April 21, when the plant 
was damaged by fire. 


Paragon Worsted Co., 
i @ 


Providence, 


are running 100 looms full day 
time and expect to continue on this 
basis. No night work is being done at 


the plant. 


Fields Mfg. Co., Mouth 
Va., has work under way 
dam on the New River for a hydro- 
electric power station for mill service, 
initial installation to be about 135 hp. 
It is proposed to increase the output 
later with additional generating units. 


Knit 


*Volunteer Knitting Mills, of Athens, 
Ala., have resumed full time operation, 
which calls for day and night schedule. 


of Wilson, 


on a power 


Knit Goods Corp. of America, which 
recently merged with Alabama Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Decatur, Ala., is installing 
additional machinery and employing new 
help to take care of the increased 
production. 


Douglas Hosiery Mills, Douglasville, 
Ga., are well booked up with orders for 
their men’s plain and fancy half hose, 
according to J. T. Duncan, president and 
treasurer of the mills. Mr. Duncan 
spent several days recently in Philadel- 
phia, to inspect knitting machinery and 
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a dyeing machine, with the idea of en- 
larging the plant at an early date, it is 
said. 


Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co., Plainfield, 
N. J., has reduced the wages of opera- 
tives in several departments owing to 
reduced volume of orders. 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., is now operating at near capacity 
with additional workers. 


Clayville (N. Y.) Knitting Co. is again 
running on full time, following a slight 
fire. 


Brown Knitting Co., Warsaw, N. Y., 
has plans under way for the construc- 
tion of a two-story fireproof addition to 
its plant, 38x120 ft., for extension of its 
manufacturing facilities. It will be con- 
nected with the main plant by runways. 


*Superior Hosiery Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., has completed construction of a 
boiler house and installation of furnace, 
as well as an addition 40x52 ft. which 
will be used as a dye house and boarder 
room. 


Brownhill & Cramer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. An official of this concern, manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery, has 
denied the statement previously pub- 
lished in a communication to Mayor 
Mackey, that they were planning to 
remove their plant to another location. 


Logan (Utah) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
have filed articles of incorporation. The 
capital stock is $50,000, of which $20,- 


000 has already been subscribed. Off- 
cers of the new company are J. A. 
Hendrickson, president; Farrell John- 
son, vice-president; Parley R. Pederson, 
secretary and treasurer, and S. N. 
Daniels, general manager. Mr. Hen- 
drickson and Mr. Daniels at one time 
were associated together in the Utah 


Woolen Mills at Salt Lake. Both are 
experienced in this line. The new com- 
pany is taking over the plant and ma- 
chinery of the Logan Knitting Factory. 


Mercury Mills, Ltd., Montreal (Que.) 
Can., have completed plans to acquire 
all the common stock of the P-K Mills, 
Ltd., Listowel, Ont., manufacturing a 
wide range of knitted outerwear. 


Silk 


Corticelli Silk Co., Northampton, 
Mass., closed down its dye house April 
26 for an indefinite period. This work 
will be transferred to the New London 
dyehouse and workers will be given the 


privilege of transferring to the New 
London plant. 
United States Silk Mill, Inc., Man- 


chester, N. H., has leased a three-story 
building at 837 Page St., and will remove 
mill to that location in near future, 
where increased capacity will be carried 
out. 


Best 
N.. 3 


Silkk Mfg. Co., Pleasantville, 


has awarded general contract to 








H. G. Scull, Ventnor, N. J., for new 
mill unit on West Mulberry St., to re- 
place portion of plant recently damaged 
by fire, estimated to cost close to $100,- 
000, with equipment. Bertram & Ireland, 
Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic City, 
N. J., are architects. 


Federal Spun Silk Corp., Watervliet, 
N. Y., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, according to papers filed in 
Federal Court. 


Schwarzenbach Huber Co., Columbia, 
Pa., will resume operations in all depart- 
ments, May 5, after a shutdown for 
several weeks for inventory purposes. 


Vistex Mills, Inc., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Assets were listed at $53,895 and liabili- 
ties at $94,907 in schedule filed. This 
company converted rayon, pure silk 
yarns and mixtures. 


Trayler Silk Co., Inc., Dunmore, Pa., 
recently formed to take over local silk 
throwing mill of William F. Muller and 
associates, will operate with a capital of 
$50,000, consisting of 500 shares of $100 
par value, each. In addition to Mr. 
Muller, officials of company will include 
Ernest C. T. Bick, Stony Creek Mills, 
Pa., who will be treasurer; and George 
W. Giles, Reading, Pa. 


Martinsville (Va.) Silk Corp. has 
placed contract for an additional num- 
ber of new looms, warping machines, 
winding frames and twisting frames, all 
of these to be installed within the next 
90 days. The concern, which manufac- 
tures georgette and crepe de chine, will 
add 30 looms for producing satins. With 
this additional equipment, all available 
floor space will be taken. The addition 
to the plant at Martinsville means the 
employment of more help, all of which 
will be local. 


Finishing 


Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works recently broadened the scope of 
their finishing operations to include vat 
dyeing. No additional machinery will 
be added at the present time, it was 
stated by an official of the company. 


Hart Dyeing Co., Newark, N. J., has 
recently installed a 308 hp. Edgemoor 
water tube boiler equipped with full 
automatic stoker. The installation was 
planned and supervised by H. M. Wilson 
& Co., engineers, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arrow Textile Engraving Works, 347 
East 22nd St., Paterson, N. J., have 
awarded general contract to Edward 
Reihl, 85 Delaware Ave., Paterson, for 
a one-story addition, 37x94 ft., with ex- 
tension, 21x46 ft., brick type, for which 
foundations will be laid at once. 


Alco Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Paterson, N. J., operating at the former 
mill of the Helvetia Dye Works, Sixth 
Ave., recently purchased, is running on 
a full time production schedule, with 
full working force, and will continue on 
that basis for some time to come. A 
large part of output is given over to 
weighted crepes and georgettes. 


*Suburban Silk Dye Works, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., a subsidiary of Vistex Mills, 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Inc., has filed schedules in bankruptcy, 
showing liabilities of $94,907 and assets 
of $53,895. 


Miscellaneous 


Linen Thread Co. of Mass., North 
Grafton, Mass., has concluded arrange- 
ments for purchase of substantial inter- 
est in Miles Linen Co., Salem, Ore., and 
will be active in management in future 
The Miles company will continue opera- 
tions without change, and personnel of 
directors and officers will remain as here- 
tofore. It is said that plans will soon be 
placed under way for expansion in the 
Salem mill. 


D. & K. Fibre Co., Broadalbin, N. Y., 
is moving its machinery from the Woods 
Hollow plant to the new mill recently 
completed at Broadalbin, where it is 
planned to double the output. 


Textile By-Products Co., Little Falls, 
N. Y., plans to dismantle its plant and 
move all equipment to the Hudson 
branch where an increase in production 
will result. 


Patrick Corr & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are planning to replace damage 
recently caused by fire in four-story mill 
at Trenton Ave. and Oakdale St. An 
official estimate of loss has not been an- 
nounced. 


Consolidated Wool Waste Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa., recently formed with a 
capital of $10,000, to operate a local 
plant, will be represented by David 


DeVoren, 29 South 59th St., Philadel- 
phia, who has been elected treasurer. 
Maurice A. Nemirow, 1109 North 40th 
St., Philadelphia, will be an official of 
the new company. 


o 


New Dyestuffs 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., 40 Rector St., New York, announces 
a new addition to its line of direct dyes. 
This product, National Solantine Violet 
FFR, yields on cotton or rayon of the 
regenerated types bright violet shades, of a 
reddish tone, possessing very good fast- 
ness to light. On combinations of cotton 
and viscose National Solantine Violet FFR 
dyes the latter fiber somewhat heavier than 
the cotton. Celanese is left clear. On 
cotton-silk or cotton-wool combinations the 
animal fiber is dyed redder than the cotton. 
3ecause of its good solubility and level- 
dyeing property, it is stated that this new 
dye stuff can be used satisfactorily in all 
types of circulating machines, as well as in 
the dyeing of piece goods. In light shades, 
it can be discharged to a good white, mak- 
ing it suitable for printing. 


Celliton Fast Rubine B Powder, a new 
dyestuff for acetate rayon, has been placed 
on the market by the General Dyestuff 
Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., New York. This 
product is applied in a bath containing 14 
to 24 lb. of olive-oil soap or sulfonated oil 
to 100 gal. of water to produce full, bright 
shades of red, said to be of very good fast- 
ness throughout. Owing to its good level- 
ing properties, this dyestuff is particularly 
adapted for mode shades, and it is also 
suitable for effects in mixed fabrics con- 
taining cotton. 
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Useful Catalogs 


Rope Drives. Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, Col. Book. Development of 
Vulco rope drive; V-belt drive character- 
istics; construction of Vulco_ rope; 
description and price list of ropes, rope 
sheaves, rope drives, etc. 


Temperature Control. The Fulton 
Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Pamphlet. 
Automatic temperature control on rosin- 
size emulsifier, water-gas tar-emulsion 
separator, and other equipment. 


Motor Control. Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 


Milwaukee, Wis. Booklet. Practical 
pointers on the selection of motor 
conterol. 

Welding Rods. Fusion Welding 


Corp., Chicago, Ill. Circular No. A-43. 
Lists complete line of Weldite welding 
rods grouped according to application. 


Mercury-Vapor Lights. General Elec- 
tric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Leaflet. Advantages of vapor-light 
illumination. 


Concrete. Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York. Booklet. Properties of Celite and 
its use in concrete. 


Induction Motors. Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 
Pamphlet. Design of Type AA induc- 
tion motors with ball bearings for two- 
and three-phase a.c. circuits. 


Evaporation. Swenson Evaporator 
Co., Harvey, Ill. Leaflet. Applications 
of forced-circulation evaporators. 


Separators. Federal Pneumatic Sys- 
tems, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Application 
and operation of laboratory and com- 
mercial separators. 


Small Tools. Browne & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. Booklet. Lists 
new machinist’s tools, cutters, machine 
tools, and arbors. 


De Laval Steam 
Leaflet. 
Canadian 


Pumping Stations. 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Illustrated description of 
pumping stations. 


Alloys. Downington Iron Works, 
Downington, Pa. Booklet. Corrosion- 
resistant alloys in general fabrication. 


Tractors, Trucks and Cranes. The 
Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, O. Cata- 
log 44. Electric material handling with 
truck, cranes and tractors. 


Conveyors. United Conveyor Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. Leaflet. Neveyor pneu- 
matic ash conveyors for power plants. 


Spinning, Roving, etc. Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. Inter- 
national Textile Exposition booklet, 
covering Whitin line of pickers, combers, 
spinning and roving frames, and twisters. 


Pumps. Chicago Pump Co., Chicago. 
Pneumatic water supply systems, with 
engineers and architects tables. 


Hytempite. Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. New York, N. Y. Use of 
Hytempite for boiler settings, baffles and 
repairs. 


Pulleys. T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. Ball bearing pul- 
leys. Tight and loose pulleys; also pul- 
leys equipped with Fafnir bearings. Price 
list of standard sizes. 
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Yarn-conditioning apparatus 


Conditioning Yarn 
Tubes or Cones 


k OUIPMENT for conditioning 


On 


4 yarn on cones or tubes has 
been placed on the market recently i ? a 
by Hygrolit, Inc., Kearny, N. J. fe} | 
his Model BD equipment is the 
latest addition to the well-known 
line of Hygrolit conditioning appa ‘ 
ratus for bobbins, skeins, warps, GS) 
and fabrics 
In employing the Model BD 
equipment the packages are wound ~ . 
on perforated cones or tubes. Com 9 me rm 8 5 
pressed air forces the Hygrolit liq p= 
uid for adding weight, eliminating 
kinks, or conditioning the yarn into 
the packages from the inside, and 
also insures even distribution throughout \ dial con 


trol permits 


cave. 0 be brought t© any desired 


Lay Motion for Looms 


1) VELOPMENT of a new lay motion for either 
automatic i i 
\\ HH] 


or non-automatic looms is announced by 


I 


Baker, 645 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. This 
device designed to provide a simple, smoothly work- 
ing lay motion capable of actuating the lay with greater 


than usual 


retardation and dwell during its motion back 


in the first portion of the ensuing 


By securing a properly timed 


1 . 
the lay motion is 
the employment of 


said to make 
size and 


Veer 1 d 


a shuttle of 


Teasibie ereater 


capacity than has heretofore been practicable. 


ing to the manufacturer, the installation of this device 
pernuts 200 to 500% more filling in the shed, because 
] LBase ; 5 ‘ . ‘ ’ . 

bobbins ot IY in. diameter containing two to five times 


mav be used. 


the amount of yarn commonly employed 
In addition there are benetits obtained in spinning, since 


the use of larger spinning packages increases the life ot 


rings and travelers Spinning and weaving costs are 
reduced. 

Phe lay motion is applicable to the weaving of cotton, 
silk, rayon, worsted, woolen, ete. For running silk or 
ravon new traverse wheels on the winders and bobbins 
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Lay motion for looms 





Telescoping gages with 
interchangeable heads 


of proper size suffice 
to produce the correct 
size of filling package ; 


\ silk bobbins are 14 in. 
\ and rayon bobbins 13 
hb sin. in diameter. 


For producing the 
larger acl- 
justment of the spin- 
ning frames is required to build the new filling bob- 
hins; a change in rings and travelers is usually 
some mills, however, where it is now the 
policy to make large warp packages, these modifications 
are not necessary. Charges required at the loom are the 
opening out of the shuttle boxes to receive the larger 


packages, 
needed ; in 


shuttles and a new system of pitmans or crankarms 
which slightly influence the movement of the reed, delay- 
ing the movement about back center, and thus permitting 
a larger shuttle and filling package to be used in the 
same shed opening. The lay motion comprises, in com- 
bination with an actuator crank, a loom lay, and a pitman 
having its front end connected to the lay. There is a 
lever connected to the pitman, the actuator crank, and a 
fulcrum. Means are provided for raising and lowering 
the fulerum during each cycle of the actuator crank to 
a less extent than the crank. This arrangement produces 
a retard about back center for approximately 85% of 
the crank. The lay motion is said to have been run con- 
tinuously and smoothly on a 56-in. reed space loom at 
185 picks. 


Telescoping Gages 


HE Brown & Sharpe Mig. Co., Providence, R. L., 
has recently announced a new tool for use with a 
micrometer to determine internal measurements for- 
merly difficult to obtain. The No. 590 telescoping gages 


are comprised of five heads which are interchangeable 











and Processes 





Automatic 
switchboard for 


High-efficiency turbine with 
water-sealed casing 


on one handle. The telescoping head is inserted into 
the hole or slot to be measured where it expands to the 
exact size of the hole. A turn of the knurled screw on 
the end of the handle locks the head and the gage is 
then removed and measured with a micrometer. Each 
head is a self-contained unit—there are no parts to be- 
come mislaid or lost. The measuring surfaces of the 
heads are ground on a radius, adapting the tool for use 
in measuring curved surfaces. 


Basex 


ASEX, a new water-softening zeolite, has been 

placed on the market recently by the Inversand Co., 
a subsidiary of Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, N. J. 
This product is an olive-black sand which has been 
screened to filter-sand specifications and is suitable for 
use in zeolite water softeners operating on either the 
up-flow or the down-flow principle. It is stated that 
Basex possesses a high base-exchange value, and that 
regeneration is completed in ten minutes with only a 
small consumption of salt. The hardness and durability 
of the material are additional advantages. 

The zeolite is manufactured from greensand, other- 
wise known as glauconite. The raw material is refined 
and graded previous to its manufacture into Basex. Air- 
dried, the finished product weighs 93 lb. per cu.ft., and 
is shipped to the consumer in 150-lb. bags. 


Automatic Switching Equipment 


for Kmergency Generators 


UTOMATIC switching equipment for use when a.c. 
generators are direct connected to gasoline engines 
used as an emergency power source has been announced 
by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. An 
automotive starting unit provided for the engine is 
energized from a storage battery, which is kept charged 
by means of a tungar rectifier connected to the a.c. 
source. Therefore when the indication is given of the 
failure of the normal a.c. power supply, the engine 


emergency generator 








Drive for bucket elevators of the centrifu- 
gal-discharge, perfect-discharge, or con- 
tinuous bucket types, brought out by H. W. 
Caldwell & Son Co., 2410 West 18th St., 
Chicago, a subsidiary of the Link-Belt Co., 
was described in these columns last week. 
Above illustration shows drive applied to 
vertical elevator with head take-ups, steel 
casing, and drive brackets 


starts automatically and the generator is then connected 
to supply emergency power. 

Upon return of power to the preferred source the 
ignition system of the engine is interrupted to shut down 
the unit, and the preferred line breaker is reclosed 
restoring normal operation. Standard protective fea- 
tures are also included. The equipment is mounted on 
standard-size panels and may form part of a switchboard 
which takes care of power distribution. Either 
single- or double-unit equipments are available. 


also 


Water-Sealed Casing for 
High-Efficiency Turbines 


— Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass. has 
recently brought out a special water-sealed casing 
for high-efficiency turbines. This feature is designed 
to assure lubrication of the gate-ring bearings, keep 
them free from grit and other foreign matter, and thus 
maintain accurate alignment and maximum efficiency 
throughout the life of the unit. 

A water-wheel installation of this type, complete with 
governor and electric timer for starting, has been made 
in the power plant of E. E. Hilliard Co., Buckland, 
Conn. Regulation guarantees were rigid, calling for a 
governor of sufficient capacity to operate the gates over 
their full range of travel in 14 seconds. The unit runs 
at a constant speed of 180 r.p.m. under a possible head 
range of 115 to 118 ft. Specifications for the equipment 
were drawn up by Charles T. Main, Inc., engineers, 
3oston, Mass., and call for 330 hp. guaranteed at full 
load under 17 ft. head. 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 





Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mer. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


TOM MOORE E. J. HOLBROOK 
502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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Cotton Likely to Continue Hesitant 


Outlook Even Less Favorable Than 
a Month Ago, Says Dr. Haney 


HE big questions concerning the 
cotton market at present seem to 
be the following : 

1. How much, if any, 
acreage will there be? Guesses range 
from 24 up to 10%, but our impression 
is that it will be small, probably under 
5%. The effect of government aid, un- 
favorable markets for other crops, and 
freedom from floods in the Mississippi 
valley tend toward this conclusion. Any- 
how, fertilizer sales, a favorable weevil 
outlook, and good seed and labor con- 
ditions, indicate the possibility of a 
larger yield. 

2. What will be the policy of the 
government in holding the old crop? 
There is much talk of a July squeeze, 
but, while the situation may lead to 
tightness in the old crop months, the 
growing supplies available in storage 
will make the position of those carrying 
such supplies increasingly difficult. 

3. Is there any outlook for improve- 
ment in the world markets? If any- 
thing, the conditions in the Orient are 
worse than they were a month ago. 
This affects England, Germany, and 
other countries exporting cotton manu- 
factures. Hopes for increased exports 
from the United States apparently must 
be deferred. 

In summing up the favorable and un- 
favorable factors this month, we find re- 
markably little change from the line-up 
a month ago. Probably from a statis- 
tical point of view the balance is slightly 
more unfavorable than then. While cur- 
tailment of manufactures is tending to 
improve the position of cotton textiles, 
it means a continued small domestic 
demand for the raw material. 


reduction in 


BuLL PoINTs 


1. Dry weather in several sections, es- 
pecially in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
the crop a little late. 


SUMMARY 

On a statistical basis, our estimates 
continue to indicate that the fair 
price of cotton is not over 15%e. 
Any rise must be due either to a 
prospective decrease in the new 
crop, or to artificial factors. Cot- 
ton sales yarn barometers indicate 
no improvement and somewhat 
lower prices are indicated. No 
early strength is likely in the 
goods markets, but the statistical 
position of cloth is gradually 
improving. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


2. Stocks of American cotton abroad 
smaller than usual. 

3. Stocks in the United States 
strongly held with the aid of the gov- 
ernment. 

4. Some gain in sales of American 
cotton at Liverpool reported recently. 

5. Sales of cotton cloth in March 
exceeding shipments and shipments ex- 
ceeding orders; stocks reduced. 

6. Tire fabric consumption fairly 
good, and automobile production show- 
ing seasonal gains. 

7. Cotton prices below their average 
relation with the general price level. 


3EAR POINTS 


1. Small reduction in acreage indi- 
cated, with weather conditions favorable 
for planting, probable heavy winter 
killing of weevils, good sized use of 
fertilizers, and ample supply of good 
seed, 
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2. Stocks at United States mills and 


warehouses large in comparison with re- 
quirements, and 1.3 million bales over 
last year. 

3. Serious disturbances in India and 
China, with financial difficulties in 
Japan; depression in European textiles ; 
American exports continuing to lag. 

4. Southern spot markets continuing 
extremely dull, with but scant short in- 
terest among shippers and small pur- 
chases by manufacturers. 

5. Mills recognizing over-production 
and extending the curtailment program. 

6. Higher April cotton prices not 
fully reflected in yarns or gray goods. 

7. Wholesale dry goods sales low, and 
reports from dry goods centers showing 
no appreciable improvement. 

8. Large premiums on May and July 
futures disturbing confidence in the 
trend of the market; spot prices tending 
to follow distant futures. 

9. Easing in premiums 
staple cotton. 

10. General level of commodity price 
trending lower. 


on above- 


STATISTICAL POSITION 

The domestic position remains about 
unchanged. Present indications are that 
domestic consumption may not exceed 
6.1 million bales, and exports 7.4 million 
bales. This would make a total dis- 
tribution of 13.5 million bales and, with 
a total supply of 16.9 million bales, 
would leave a statistical carryover of 
3.4 million bales, which would probably 
amount to over 3.7 million bales. This 
would be more than one million bales 
larger than in the past two seasons, and 
about the same as in 1927 (when the 
average price for the season was 15.12 
Cems}. * 

Exports are about 1.1 million bales 
behind last vear and lower than in 
1927-1928. World spinners’ takings of 
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ONE MAN’S SALE + 


15 Another’s 
‘Purchase 


| CLOSED the deal” exults the salesman, 
tossing a paper onto the sales manager’s desk, 
‘Here’s the order.” 

Meanwhile, in another office across the 
city an executive reports gravely to his chief, 
‘‘T believe it’s a wise purchase. Here’s the 
carbon of our order.” 

To one man a sale, to the other a pur- 
chase; to one firm a receipt, to another a 
disbursement. And so the world of business 
clicks along, wheel turning wheel, cog moving 
cog. Prosperity is born of countless trans- 
actions, each involving on the one hand the 
ability to sell and deliver, and on the other 
the capacity to buy and use. It is as impor- 
tant to prosperity to stimulate the consuming 
capacity of the world as it is to encourage 
its ability to produce. 

A large part of the business paper’s func 
tion is to stimulate this readiness to buy... 


to tell its readers of 


) new equipment,new 
—! (! ) {—~ 
UX ) 4x > 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
A B P paper “ 


known, paid 


materials, and new 
processes leading 
to greater effective- 
. It stands os a a 
ness 1n manufacture 
for honest, ; : 
and distribution. 
circulation; straightforward 
business methods. and edi 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... T hese are 
the factors that make a val 


uable advertising medium. 


+ + 





In this way the business paper serves a 
threefold purpose. It serves its readers by 
the counsel of that true economy which lies 
in spending money to make money. It serves 
the world by helping to keep the wheels of 
business moving, and it serves its advertisers 
by creating an active market for their wares. 

By performing this function it earns the 
confidence of its readers; it earns its sound, 
paid, audited circulation, and it earns the 
dollars of the advertisers who use its pages. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...a@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, yournalistic and advertising standards. 


7 . 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
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American cotton are considerably lower 
than in either of the past two seasons. 
The world visible supply of American 
cotton, at 4,093,000 bales, compares with 
3,880,000 bales last year. 

On a statistical basis, our estimates 
continue to indicate that the fair price 
of cotton is not over 154c. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


In March, the available supply of 
cotton increased, mill consumption de- 
creased, and manufacturers’ margins 
were lower, thus continuing the unfavor- 
able trend of the recent past. Any rise 
in raw cotton prices must be due either 
to a prospective decrease in the new 
crop, or to artificial factors. The closest 
analogy to the present situation is found 
in early 1926, but even then mill con- 
sumption and textile prices were both 
higher than now. 

On April 1, the total available supply 
for the balance of the season was a 
trifle over 7 million bales, or about 
1,750,000 bales a month. This is nearly 
16% above average. It is the largest 
supply since the end of the 1926-1927 
season. 

Average 
justed for 
2% below 


daily mill consumption, ad- 
seasonal variation, is about 
average, and is the lowest, 
except on the December break, since 
September 1925. At the same time, the 
average replacement margins of the 
manufacturers are nearly 20% below 
average. They are the lowest since 
July 1924, though closely approached in 
July 1926 and June 1928. 

Stocks in mills and warehouses show 
the largest ratio to current consumption 
since 1921. 

Thus the indications as to the relative 
positions of supply and demand continue 
unfavorable. Aside from new crop de- 
velopments, further declines in cotton 
are indicated thereby. 


YARN AND Goops MARKETS Not YET 
READY FOR UPTURN 


Cotton yarns continue dull and weak. 
The March average price was 74% of 
the 1921-1925 average, against 77.2 in 
February. The April average is ap- 
proximately 75, which is small in pro- 
portion to the rise in cotton. 

Our yarn barometers indicate no im- 
provement. The main barometer line 
(based on orders) in February lost its 
January gain and is practically at the 
lowest point since early 1921. Spindle 
activity, though reduced, is still above 
its average relation to the yarn bar- 
ometer, and, if it is true that the output 
per spindle has increased, the lack of 
balance is even more apparent. Mill 
consumption is also high in comparison 
with the indicated demand. 

Above all, we would stress the decline 
in spinners’ replacement margins in 
April, which indicates no improvement 
in demand for textiles. 

On the whole, somewhat lower yarn 
prices are indicated. The yarn market 
may be near bottom, and certainly cur- 
tailment of production is the remedy, 
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but there will have to be more of the 
remedy before the cure is worked. 
March gray-goods prices averaged 
68.4% of the 1921-25 average, against 
70.5 for February. The April average 
will show little, if any, change. This 
situation reflects the low level of our 
cloth barometer and the poor volume of 
wholesale dry-goods sales. We _ note 
that not only are orders for finished 
goods low, but that the billings are large 
in comparison. Wholesale dry-goods 


sales (adjusted) were the lowest in 
February since 1921, and New York 
cotton jobbers’ sales were down in 
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1928 


Price—TEx- 


Yarn 
Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. 
Yarn Barometer—Based on orders from cotton cloth 


Cotton 


100 for all indexes. 


March and the lowest since 1919. 

It can be said, however, that March 
production of cloth was curtailed and 
was a little below shipments, so that 
stocks were slightly reduced. Stocks of 
finished goods have also decreased. 
Moreover, sales of standard cotton 
cloths held up relatively well, and con- 
sequently unfilled orders show some 
improvement. 

While, therefore, we can see no early 
strength in the markets, the 
Statistics are gradually approaching a 
better position which may allow stronger 
markets within a few months. 


QC it ds 


The Textile Trend 


"eset TEXTILE MARKETS—The 50% 
curtailment, indicated by reports 
from a high percentage of the print 
cloth and sheeting producers, materially 
strengthened the gray-goods market. 
Sales in some centers showed improve- 
ment, but as a rule buyers tended to 
withhold orders until convinced that 
mills were sincere. Carded broadcloths 
had a good spell of activity. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


Sales have been somewhat better, and 
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wool goods sellers look tor a constant 
improvement in conditions. Retail 
clothing sales for April were better than 
for preceding months of the year, and 
clothiers’ offerings are meeting with a 
good response. This resulted in a fair 
placing of duplicate business with the 
mills. Manufacturing retailers, while 
still holding off fall purchases, showed 
real interest in spring fabrics. The 
more staple types of overcoatings sold 
in medium sized quantities. Worsted 
spinners lowered outerwear counts to 
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Bemberg 


HAS MADE POSSIBLE 
PLERE DYE -FASEICS, SO 
OUTSTANDING THAT THEY 


&Y , 
(SP ARE BEYOND MERE PRICE 4 ay 
eA t COMPETITION « « « « 


Bemberg differs from and should not be 
confused with any other man made yarn. 
The raw material is cotton linters, the 
manufacturing is done by the cupram- 
monium process, and Bemberg is “stretch 


spun” by an exclusive process. 


Denier for denier Bemberg contains the 
same number of filaments as silk (more in 


the finer deniers). 


This multi-multi filament feature of Bemberg, 
and its unique strength wet or dry, are 
the chief reasons for the beauty, the 
drapability, the subdued luster, the feel, 
the practical wearing and laundering fea- 
tures that have established fabrics of 
Bemberg on a quality basis that has been 
recognized by leading manufacturers, cut- 
ters, retailers, and by millions of Amer- 


ican women. 
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One of B. Schneider's 
newest creations is this 
informal frock for coun- 
try club wear. Here too 


Svelda Chiffon is used 


the background is white, 


the flowers are of brown 
orange and green tones 


Priced at $10.75 


B. Schneider modeled 
this sophisticated gown 
for the afternoon tea 
hour. The fabric is Svelda 
Chiffon by Aberfoyle, 
in brilliant colors— 
blue, green and cerise 
on a black background. 
Priced at $10.75. 





BemberS 


ND YARN 


& “MADE OF BEMBERG” IS A STAMP OF QUALITY ON DRESSES e 
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lowest level in years; demand slow to 
show improvement as buyers maintain 
their cautious attitude. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Low-price hosiery firmer, but “bar- 
gain” offerings prevent real rise. Un- 
derwear demand stresses lightweight 
cottons and rayons; balbriggans steady ; 
nainsooks quiet; heavyweight slow. 


Knitters have been awaiting warmer 


weather. 
Sirk TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk steadier, after further price 
weakness, some sizes being 5 to 15c. off. 
Thrown silk also declined. Spun silk 
steady. Broadsilk mills noted improved 
demand for all lines; shantungs and 
chiffons strong. 


Mill Share Interest at Low Ebb 


Prices Generally Easy With Some 
Speculative Buying Of Merger Shares 


30STON. 

RADING in mill shares through- 

out the week was far from active 
either in Boston, New Bedford or Fall 
River. Buying was very spotty and 
although covering a number of mills 
there was no concentration of interest 
on any one mill or group of mills. In 
the Fall River market a few sales were 
reported with opinions of buyers and 
sellers rather wide apart. In New Bed- 
ford inquiry was a little more active 
although trading was along rather quiet 
lines and expected to remain rather 
slow until details of the pending 
mergers are more definitely explained to 
stockholders. Brokers reported that 
most of the activity was from out of 
town with some trading being done by 
those closely associated with the officials 
of some of the local plants. 

Financial reports to hand this week 
can hardly be considered satisfactory, 
with one well known company failing 
for the first time in 25 years to declare 
a quarterly dividend. The general price 
trend continues downward and on the 
big board both the American Woolen 
issues lost ground, preferred now 9 
points below the high of the year. 


HarMony MILits PASses PREFERRED 


Directors of Harmony Mills, cotton 
and silk goods, Cohoes, N. Y., have 
passed the regular quarterly preferred 
dividend of $1.75. In commenting on 
this action Treasurer John Skinner 
said: “Owing to the present depressed 
condition of the textile industry the 
directors considered it advisable to take 
no action on the preferred dividend at 
this time.” The company has paid regu- 
lar preferred dividends since May, 1916, 
although no common dividends have 
been paid since 1924. 

STEVENS Mrc. Passes DIvipEND 

Directors of the Stevens Mfg. Co., 
cotton goods, Fall River, Mass., have 
passed the regular quarterly dividend 
due at this time. This is the first time 
in over 25 years that the company has 
failed to declare a regular quarterly 
dividend. In a letter to stockholders, 
the directors stated: “Your directors 


felt that during this period of business 
uncertainty and limited demand for the 


product, which they hope will be tem- 
porary, they would be serving the best 
interests of the stockholders by main- 
taining the corporation in its present 
strong financial condition.” 


BLUMENTHAL, INC. SMALLER 
EARNINGS 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., and 
its subsidiary, Saltex Looms, Inc., for 
quarter ended March 31 shows net loss 
of $124,021 after depreciation and inter- 
est. In the first quarter of 1929, exclud- 
ing Saltex Looms, Inc., net profit was 
$270,472, equal after dividend require- 
ments on 7% preferred, to 95c. a share 
on 239,012 no-par shares of common. 
The company’s income account compares 
as follows: 


+1930 +1929 +1928 
Oper. loss... . $404 *$404,149 *$116,722 
Accrued interest. 48,834 26,661 28,840 
Depreciation...... 74,783 59,286 66,558 
Federal tax ; 47,730 3,198 
Net loss . $124,021 *$270,472 *$18,126 
*Profit. tIncluding Saltex Looms, Inc., in 1930, 


but excluding this company in 1929, 1928. 


Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., silk 
manufacturers, New York City, report 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1930, 
profit of $31,153 after depreciation, but 
before Federal taxes, as compared with 
a net for the first quarter of 1929 of 
$53,577 after Federal taxes. 


PowprELL & ALEXANDER QUARTERLY 


. 

Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., cotton 
goods, Killingley, Ballouville, and 
Danielson, Conn., report for the three 
months ended March 31, 1930, net profit 
after the usual charge-offs of $121,724, 
equal, after dividends on the 7% pre- 
ferred stock, to $2.02 a share on the 
common. These earnings are slightly 
smaller than those for the first quarter 
of 1929. Sales for the first three months 
of this year totaled $1,821,157 as com- 
pared with $1,830,269 for the same 
period a year ago; unfilled orders at the 
end of March were practically the same 
as a year ago. 

MALLINSON ANNUAL MEETING 

The board of directors of H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., silk manufacturers, 
New York City, held their annual meet- 
ing Wednesday. Hiram R. Mallinson 
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was reelected president and E. Irving 
Hanson was reelected vice-president and 
treasurer at the meeting. Other officers 
of the company, all reelected, are Walter 
M. Clarke, Alfred Eller, Edwin C. Ken- 
ton and William J. Beckley, vice-presi- 


dents. Robert S. Berryman was re- 
elected secretary. 
ANOTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The weekly aver- 


age of 25 common stocks of southern 
cotton mills registered a net loss of 92c. 
for the week ending April 26 according 
to the market report furnished by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. The average price for 
each share stood at 79.68 as compared 
with 80.60 for the previous week. The 
demand was light throughout the week 
for practically all of the common issues, 
however, the higher grade or dividend 
paying preferred continued in 
fair demand. 


issues 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
43 Associated Textile . 35-364 a 
26 Hamilton Woolen. 100 40 14 

106 Newmarket a . 100 253 34 
57 Berkshire Fine Spinning, com. : 164 + i 
30 Berkshire Fine Spinning, pfd. 100 65} 54 
11 Worumbo, com aie 40 aa 

165 Grinnell Mfg. 100 31% } 
50 Arlington 100 22} } 

110 B.B.& R. Knight, pfd 100 54 14 

5 McLane Silk, pfd 100 13 : 
15 Farr Alpaca... 100 69-67 3 


618 Total 


Raw-Thrown Silk Diners 
Hear Thomas B. Hill 


Current problems of the silk industry 
were discussed from various angles at 
the annual dinner meeting of the Amer- 
ican Raw and Thrown Silk Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Alexander Hamilton, 
Paterson, N. J., April 24. About 250 
members of the industry attended, and 
the speakers included Thomas B. Hill, 
president of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., John V. Hinchcliffe, 
Mayor of Paterson, James Wilson, 
president of the Paterson Chamber of 
Commerce, and Sidney Ellenbogen, 
president of the Raw and Thrown Silk 
Association. 

Mr. Hill's address was the feature 
of the evening. He reviewed the recent 
downward trend of the raw © silk 
market, and the general depression and 
spoke optimistically of the outlook. He 
stressed the need of making production 
parallel sales at the broadsilk end, and 
observed that complete data on sales 
trends was a vital need of the industry. 

“Unless we reasonably coordinate 
production with market demands,” he 
added, “we will continue to affect our 
markets unfavorably instead of estab- 
lishing stability.” 

Commenting on the importance of re- 
search, he said: 

“T am hoping to see and_ shall 
advocate to the Silk Association a very 
much more extensive research and 
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educational bureau, functioning for the 
benefit of the industry. Accurate and 
comprehensive market information must 
be obtained and disseminated. I know 
that you of Paterson, who have always 
been progressive, will cooperate in 
bringing about this important develop- 
ment in the Silk Association.” 


March Rayon Imports 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
reports imports of rayon yarns, waste. 
staple fiber and yarns made from waste 
into the United States during the month 
ot March, 1930, as follows: 





Yarns, Threads and Filaments Pounds Dollars 
oc line pie pee nae 1,091 941 
France... .. 100,140 76,524 
Germany... 316,974 288,895 
es 249,771 179,466 
Netherland 217,911 166,244 
Switzerland 28,308 22,400 
United Kingdom 12,674 17,294 
SOME ks e cs 1,026 571 

, 927,895 752,335 

Waste:..... a 1 2,210 17 415 

Yarns Made from Waste. 1,035 518 

Staple Fiber. 4,761 2,720 


Gerli Host to French 
Hosiery Men at Luncheon 


The visiting delegation of prominent 
French manufacturers of hosiery ma- 
chinery and hosiery, who have been on 
a tour of American hosiery mills, re- 
turned to New York May 1, on which 
day they were the guests at a luncheon 
given in their honor at the Biltmore 
Hotel by Paolino Gerli, of Gerli & Co., 
New York. The delegates were much 
impressed by their trip and their ob- 
servations. They went through many 
plants in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
New England, and they saw both hos- 
iery and hosiery machinery in manu- 
facture. The American methods were 
different from the French in many re- 
spects, it was commented. 

The party made its trip to the United 
States under escort of Victor Poirot, 
of the Standard Trump Co., New York 
and Fidelity Machine Co., of Philadel- 
phia. They sailed for home Friday 
on the Paris. 


Burlaps Easier and Inactive 


3urlap futures on the exchange con- 
tinued easy at mid-week under a more 
pronounced selling pressure. The un- 
willingness of sellers to operate below 
current levels kept the board free from 
actual transactions. 

On the outside market there was 
little interest in actual purchases. 
Quoted prices of the previous day were 
continued, but buyers showed no _ in- 
terest, except at offerings 10-20 points 
off nominal levels. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot, afloat, May 
shipment, and July-September, were 
5.50c. The 104 0z. 40s for spot, afloat, 
and May shipment, were 6.70c.; July- 
September, 6.80c. 
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April Poor Cotton Yarn Month 


Unsatisfactory Demand 


Makes Dealers Complain 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ae. has been a poor month with 

selling houses here, the worst in 
years with several large firms. It has 
averaged about 80% of March volume 
and is one of the smallest months this 
year, houses of representative size re- 
porting that March was the best month 
of year followed by February, Jan- 
uary and April being the smallest of 
the four both in respect to new busi- 
ness and shipments on old contracts. 

There is no disguising the fact that 
conditions are unsatisfactory for spinner 
and selling agent at present, and there 
has been little nothing within the 
last few weeks upon which to hang a 
prediction of a definite change for the 
better. Veterans in the trade say that 
sales have been so poor that the bottom 
must have been passed and that condi- 
tions must become better in the near 
future. 

The encouraging feature of the sales 
market has been that stocks of yarns 
and goods made from them have been 
kept within reasonable limits, and, 
should demand improve, it would not 
first be necessary to liquidate large 
supplies before improvement for spin- 
ner, dealer and manufacturer would be 
felt. Supplies of yarn in Philadelphia 
are adequate but not excessive in most 
instances, although houses here and 
there report they are storing as much 
yarn for their customers as they can 
handle. 


or 


Prices Farryty STEADY 


Spinners do not have advance busi- 
ness on their books, . manufacturers 
confining purchases to small amounts, 
5,000 to 10,000 Ib., being the largest re- 
ported this week in carded qualities 
wanted for delivery during the next 
four to six weeks. Prices at which 
this was done show little change from 
those quoted last week although there 
is price-cutting throughout the market, 
284c. being reported in lowest priced 


sales of 20s-2 warps while spinners 
quote this count at 30c. 
MANUFACTURERS ARE BEARISH 


A number of yarn users probably a 
majority, feel that there is a good 
opportunity of the next cotton crop 
being a large one and with this idea in 


their mind it is easy for them to 
visualize cotton priced several cents 
under the prevailing level. Whether 


this policy will be the correct one, re- 
mains for the future to decide although 
it must be admitted that few in the 
trade, spinners or manufacturers, are 
bullish at the present time. 

Excitement in the market to be 
seen in the mercerized varn_ section 
where price-cutting continues to be the 


is 
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rule. Recently largest mercerizers 
advanced prices but before doing so 
they sold their customers several 
months’ supply. In order to sell a 


number, it was necessary tor them to 
cut prices to compete with smaller 
factors who were endeavoring to get a 
foothold in plants of large knitters in 
different sections. 

It was necessary for several mer- 
cerizers to sell 60s-2 low as 72c., and 
according to reports there were skir- 
mishes this week continuing at prices 
little above this price level although the 
official asking-price for this count was 
80c. It is possible for manufacturers to 
buy several cents, in instances as many 
as 5c., below this level and in view of 
conditions manufacturers in a 
large number of cases are buying six 


these 


months ahead, feeling that bargains 
such as this should be taken where 
found. 


Combed yarns, single and ply, have 
been quiet with the exception of a pur- 
chase of a fair sized quantity, slightly 
more than 1,000,000 Ib., of two-ply that 
will be mercerized. This business was 
confined to a limited number of south- 
ern spinners and not distributed to the 
sales yarn spinner group. 

a 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Although there 
appeared to be some improvement in 
demand for combed qualities during 
last week, as a result of fairly substantial 
sales of mercerized yarns, this week has 
been decidedly quiet and spinners report 
further declines in the volume of busi- 
ness placed. 

Combed spinners continue to operate 
their plants at greatly reduced capacity 
and the tendency is distinctly opposed 
to piling up stocks of gray yarn. Deal- 
ers report very little activity in carded 
varns and there the usual lack of 
optimism in Charlotte-Gastonia market 
circles. 

Carded qualities were quoted on the 
basis of 294c. for 20s-2 and 344 to 35c. 
for 30s-2, average quality yarns. 

8 

New York—Cotton 
continues slow and of an extremely 
spotty character. A few centers stated 
that they had managed to secure one 
or two large orders, but considered 
these as exceptional instances. The bulk 
of the business is for small lots, running 


iS 


yarn trading 


up to 5,000 Ib., with a great many 
orders of the retail variety. One seller 
after another recounted orders for as 


little as 50 and 100 Ib. of varn, or in one 
instance, 72 cones. 

The lack of business among the yarn 
sellers’ customers is mainly responsible 
for the present state of the market, and 
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it is hardly possible that there will be 
any change until general business is 
more active. For this reason, buyers 
are purchasing very cautiously, if at all. 

A fair amount of carpet business was 
secured, but the seller participating laid 
it to the fact that he had been especially 
active in this direction lately. Insu- 
lators are very quiet, and practically 
nothing has been heard from the under- 
wear and hosiery mills. 

Open price quotations have not 
changed from last week, but if anything, 
the trend has been toward easiness. 


WasHincTon, D. C.—Argentine busi- 
ness in carded cotton yarns was better 
during April than in March, but fell 
below that of the corresponding month 
of last year. The outlook is improved, 
as stocks are lower. The demand for 
mercerized yarns was fair and for duck 
yarns poor, during April, according to 
a cable from Assistant Commercial 
Attaché James G. Burke, Buenos Aires, 
dated April 25. Import business in staple 
cotton piece goods was poor, attributed 
to the fact that two large wholesalers 
were liquidating their stocks. Printed 
silk-mixed Cantons are replacing other 
types of crepes of which large stocks 
are carried over. April demand for 
duck was good; for pajama _ checks, 
steady; for silk hosiery, fair; and de- 
mand for bathing suits declined some- 
what during April. 


Boston—“How are things going in 
the yarn trade?” “Pretty well.” “Lots 
of business?” “Why, no.” Yarn 
buyers feel that they do not want to 
pay any more for yarn now than they 
did a month ago when cotton prices 
were at or below the 15c. level. 

Nothing has transpired during the 
last week indicative of an immediate 
betterment in trading. Goods business 
generally has not improved to the 
extent anticipated by most factors. 
Shading of carded yarn rates continues. 
The pressure of yarn offerings at price 
concessions is growing stronger with 
each week of postponement of active 
demand for yarn. Yarn interests are 
avoiding taking any definite position 
as regards the raw material. Spinners 
evidently are having to pay more than 
market quotations for the actual cotton 
and thus their tendency is to try to fix 
yarn rates accordingly. 

Dealers for months have been sub- 
stantially below spinners asking prices 
indicating that the latter at times are 
not adhered to even by a majority of the 
spinners, which accounts in part for 
the continued ability of consumers to 
get lower priced yarns. Weaving 
varns are the most attractive to buyers. 
Knitting varns are slow. Sewing 
threads are moving in a small way. 
Carpet and insulating manufacturers 
seem reluctant to cover, though prices 
are at low ebb. Some sampling is 
being done and a willingness is shown 
to experiment with yarns of different 


makes. The volume of business offered 
is not sufficient to take up the over- 
production and buyers are able to pick 
up yarns for prompt shipment without 
any noticeable delay. 

While there was practically no 
change this week in the market for 
cotton yarns, many observers seem to 
sense a gradual betterment in basic 
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conditions. Inquiry is received by 
sellers, though only a small portion of 
the amount inquired for is being 
covered by actual orders. Indications 
however point to a gradual improve- 
ment. Buyers are apparently more in- 
clined to talk prices for future ship- 
ment though still hesitant to place any 
quantity. 


Outerwear Yarn Prices Are Cut 


Spinners Lower Quotations 


To a New Low Point 


PHILADELPHIA. 
cae wee yarn spinners made 
the most drastic reduction in their 
yarns last week that they have made 
for a long period, leading ones lower- 
ing their prices from a basis of $1.174 
for 2-20s, 50s, to a new level of $1.10 
for this count, a reduction of 74c. 
bringing them down to the lowest price 
level for many years. Last year the 
low point for most spinners was $1.17 
for this count. That this is a develop- 
ment largely confined to competition in 
knitting yarns is seen in the fact that 
weaving spinners have not made pro- 
portionate reductions in their counts. 
Representative outerwear yarn spin- 
ners have been quoting from $1.15 to 
$1.174 for 2-20s, 50s,.and have been 
unable to book any important business at 
this level, total sales figures in recent 
weeks showing that spinners have been 
selling only minor sized quantities and 
the total very small. Two spinners 
came to the conclusion that price-cut- 
ting by smaller spinners had gone far 
enough, and rather than lose bulk of 
current business at figures 2c. under 
theirs, they would meet all competition 
from such sources and the cut late last 
week is the result. 
Onty MEETING PRICE-CUTTERS 
Sales of 2-20s, 50s, have been made 
in recent weeks at $1.125 and in one or 
two instances low as $1.10, but it had 
been felt that the quality in such yarns 
was not of the highest. Now it is 
possible for manufacturers to obtain the 
best spun outerwear yarns at $1.10 
basis. To date, this reduction has had 
little effect upon the volume of business 
either in respect to new orders or 
specifications on old contracts. Yet it 
is fairly certain that unless wools go 
lower, spinners will not cut this price. 
It is the idea of several of the larger 
spinners to make effective a price that 
they felt could not be cut further by 
price-cutters willing to shade the 
market level a few cents, in order to 
secure the small volume of passing 
orders. 
KEENER COMPETITION 
Keener competition in knitting yarns 
is forcing prices in this group lower at 
a faster rate than in weaving, this 
being indicated in instances where 
spinners make both weaving and knit- 
ting. These factors quote knitting 
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64s, French spun, at $1.70, while 
numerous outerwear spinners are five 
cents lower this week. 

Outerwear spinners are operating at 
a less active rate than in March in this 
section, several reporting that their 
business in April has only been about 
80% of that of March. In poundage 
they state that the first quarter of this 
year will almost equal that of the first 
quarter of last year, but dollars and 
cents this year is below that of 1929. 


MeEn’s WEAR YARNS IMPROVE 


Improvement in Bradford and French 
spun for men’s wear has been seen 
during the last two weeks and while 
the orders are not large the total repre- 
sents betterment over conditions three 
weeks ago. Several men’s wear manu- 
facturers report receipt of a larger 
volume of goods business, one working 
night and day at present. This has 
caused them to place new yarn con- 
tracts in mixtures, which are being 
held firmly by spinners at the $1.75 
level for 2-30s, 64s. 

The men’s wear heavy-weight season 
has been slow to get under way and 
spinners believe that business with this 
group will be more evenly distributed 
now that buying has assumed larger 
aspects. Goods buyers show more of a 
disposition to operate than at the 
beginning of last month and a more 
confident feeling among them is causing 
manufacturers to buy yarns although 
all spinners do not as yet report im- 
provement. Counts in largest request 
are 2-30s, 2-32s for the warp and same 
counts used in filling unless singles are 
used when 17s or 22s are specified. 


Spun Silk Duplicates 
Come in Slowly 


oN silk movement continued steady, 
though repeat business was some- 
what less than expected. Spinners said 
occasional reorders for 60s 2-ply were 
being received from the larger broadsilk 
mills, but that the real duplicate demand 
had not yet registered. 

The opening of “Sports Silk Week” 
next week is expected to stimulate de- 
mand all along the line. Weavers re- 
ported a good call for shantungs and 
other fabrics of spun silk content; this 
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movement should get a spurt through 
the promotional drive which is being 
conducted on an exceptionally big scale 
this year, and spinners look for a good 
reorder business beginning about the 
end of next week. 

Prices held steady, and the market 


tone was confident. Fabric manufac- 
turers placed fair yarn business this 
week, the call being mostly for imme- 
diate shipment. The production situa- 
tion is normal; some mills are. still 
working day and night, spinners re- 
ported. With the exception of a few 
special sizes, stocks are normal. Spin- 
ners in general have no difficulty in fill- 
ing orders. 


® Thrown Yarn 
Prices Down 5e. 


HE persistent failure of raw silk 

to show any real rallying had a 
further depressing effect on thrown 
varn this week, and yarn prices were 
softer, registering a drop of about 5c. 
Throwsters did not look for any great 
improvement until definite steps have 


been taken in Japan to firm the raw 
silk market. Buying in New York was 
light and spotty. Numerous broadsilk 
mills requested throwsters to defer 
shipment of yarn now on order, ex- 
plaining that fabric production was 
being curtailed. A few new orders for 
thrown silk were placed, but the total 
was negligible when divided among the 
various firms. Hosiery knitters also 
were buying very lightly. 

Thrown silk factors now look for 
eight weeks of comparative quiet, as 
the approach of warm weather will 
further discourage commitments. It 
was hoped that, as weavers and knitters 
have scant stocks of yarn on hand, the 


fall buying would start earlier than 
usual. Throwsters looked for a_pick- 


up possibly in July. Meanwhile, thrown 
silk production is proceeding on a very 
cautious scale. Numerous mills are on 
a four-day basis, and some are not 
producing at capacity even on_ that 
limited schedule. The curtailed output 
of yarn and the small stocks in the 
weaving and knitting mills indicate that 
any real demand would soon create a 
firm thrown yarn market. 


Rayon Slightly Firmer 


Price Cut on Inferiors 


Has Strengthening Effect 


HE stronger tone noticeable in 

numerous divisions of textiles this 
week was only mildly apparent in 
rayon varn. Producers remarked a 
slight firming of prices, and there was 
a steady call for certain 150s, but it 
could not be said that demand had 
registered any real increase. 

The market situation was improv- 
ing slowly, thanks to the sharp price 
division that now separates standard 
from sub-standard yarn. The offering 
of inferiors at 80c., however, will not 
any overnight stabilization of 
prices. Much April business was placed 
prior to the price cut, and this includes 
standard varns going at the old price 
of inferiors—that is, around 90c. These 
orders were still being shipped this 
week, and producers did not look for 
any constructive results from the re- 
duction until next week at the earliest. 


cause 


GREATER CONFIDENCE 


The 80c. announcement did serve to 
increase market confidence, as manu- 
facturers who had been bewildered by 
the instability in standard yarn quota- 
tions are now more ready to meet 
market prices. Producers were strongly 
of the belief that the new low price 


for inferiors would strengthen the 
situation as regards standard yarns. 


There is still some discussion as to the 
possibility of a price cut which would 
affect staples, but these rumors didn’t 
seem to have any real basis. Producers 


said their customers were urging them 
present 


to hold to their quotations. 


Viewing the situation broadly, it might 
be said that each week that passes 
makes a trade-wide cut more unlikely. 
Certainly, it is improbable that pro- 
ducers will consider such a step with- 
out waiting to see how the price cut 
of sub-standard yarns works out, and 
what effect it has on the standard. 
CURRENT CALL Spotty 
Current demand was spotty. Under- 
wear knitters bought hesitantly; some 


firms placed business for women’s 
underwear, and this stimulated the 
turnover on 150 deniers; but other 


mills continued their curtailment policy 
and had no need of yarn. Broadsilk 
mills restricted their buying to the 
varn needed for rayon flat crepe which 
is still a good line in broadgoods. 
Cotton weavers showed considerable 
interest. There were plenty of inquiries, 
and some spirited buying of certain 
sizes. This business was given almost 
entirely to the larger producers. 


Cotton Waste Call 
Continues Sluggish 


BosTON. 
HE cotton waste market is doing a 
moderate business in most of the 
spinnable stocks, but flat-price materials 
like picker and fly are very dull and 
threads not much better from the con- 
suming standpoint. Fine white cop is 
in very small supply with prices firm. 
Not much of this material is in use, 
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coming as it does only out of mills that 
do their own spinning on mules. The 
general outlook is not over-encouraging. 
There is no active stock moving, 
although, in the aggregate, demand for 
the several strips totals a fair bulk. 
Prices are irregular, and where sales 
have been made either at what seem 
high or low prices the character of the 
material explains the price actually paid. 
Waste TrAILs CoTTon 

Cotton has advanced much more 
rapidly than its waste and by-products, 
which are still lagging behind. On the 
other hand, if cotton should drop lc. a 
pound during the week it is unlikely 
that the decline would have anything 
more than a sentimental effect on prices. 
The waste market is slower both ways 
than the cotton market. 

Cotton in the weeks to come is likely 
to be a weather proposition, and what 
ought to be a stable market for waste 
merchandising purposes is not unlikely 
to become an irregular proposition. 
The waste trade, set for the purpose 
of doing legitimate business, is at all 
times very much at the mercy of specu- 
lative influences playing the cotton mar- 
ket. The cotton waste dealer hardly 
knows his real position from day to day, 
and it is no wonder that only well in- 
formed and well financed concerns can 
find any satisfaction in a business in 
which the raw material and its prices 
are so largely dominated by outside in- 
fluence. Waste consumers are adhering 
strictly to a hand-to-mouth policy of 
purchasing, following in the lead of 
cotton manufacturers who are not pur- 
chasing heavily at what they consider 
high prices gauged by prospects 
covering the 1930 crop. 


® White Wool Rags 
Easy; Blacks Firm 


Boston. 

HE rag and substitute market as 

a whole seems to be slowly recover- 

ing from its depression. The near 
advent of a tremendously high duty on 
woolen rags is beginning to have some 
influence in packing, grading and manu 
facturing circles. In the foreign as 
well as in the American market the 
extremely Icw price situation now seen 
has not been brought about by the in- 
fluences within the rag market, but has 
been forced upon the rag market by 
the combined action of a generally de- 
pressed line of wools, noils, and wastes. 
The old woolen rag market is less 
sluggish than it was, with an increase 
in interest being seen in two or three of 
the graded sorts, black worsteds and 
black serges especially. Prices to 
manufacturers are 8 to 9c., as compared 
with a previous quotation of 74 to &c.. 
which has been standard for several 
weeks past. A little better demand for 
red knit has lifted the quotation from 


as 


1543-16c. to a 16-17c. level Light 
hoods continue in slow demand: one 
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ge house is quoting 17c. to mills, but 
le business can be transacted at that 


‘rice. Tangible results are not yet 
orthcoming although in the case of the 
‘-heaper stocks that are not in large 
upply, owing to greatly decreased grad- 
ng schedules, prices are a cent more per 
pound than they were a week ago. 


DEWSBURY MARKET DISTRESSED 


In the Dewsbury market the rag trade 
is passing through a distressing time. 
Buying operations have been completely 
suspended recently, owing to the ex- 
treme caution developed in manufac- 
turing circles by the strike of wool 
operatives against the reduction in 
wages. The United States is said to be 
out of the market completely for Eng- 
lish knit stocks and this, along with 
low values on wool, has forced down 
prices on all the better classes of knit 
stocks. The best white knit is offered 
in Dewsbury at 21c. f.o.b. Dewsbury. 


® Rayon Waste 
Demand Stronger 


HERE was considerable activity in 

rayon waste, and garnetters did 
some spirted buying. Orders were un- 
evenly divided, but practically all dealers 
noted an increased demand. One im- 
portant waste house reported that sales 
in the last ten days have cut the com- 
pany’s inventory almost in half. Prices 
continued at prevailing low levels, which 
was a big element in encouraging or- 
ders. The margin of profit is not large, 
but the increased interest brought a 
firmer tone. 

Thread waste was particularly active ; 
both garnetters and wool mills placed 
fair-sized orders, most being for imme- 
diate shipment. Plush manufacturers 
also indicated greater confidence; a few 
orders were placed, and there were many 
inquiries. The activity at this end was 
attributed to the belief that the auto- 
mobile industry is nearing the end of 
its three-months lull, and that automo- 
bile production will soon be increased. 

Top-makers made numerous inquiries, 
but placed little business. The waste 
dealers look for a good demand from 
this group soon. One executive of a 
waste firm said he expected May to be 
marked by active buying at all ends. 


* Merino Noils Move 
More Freely 


Boston. 

ROSPECTS for a betterment of the 

noil market seemed to have bright- 
ened very considerably. While very 
large stocks of noils were reported in 
the hands of dealers and manufacturers 
at the close of the year, a large con- 
sumption has been taking place in the 
women’s wear branch of manufacturing, 
in particular the cheaper grades of 
pieced dyed broadcloths, and more re- 


cently manufacturers have been buying 
on a rather extensive scale. This has 
brought about considerable depletion in 
fine and half-blood noil stocks and, as a 
necessary result, a betterment in prices. 

In some parts of the market it is 
claimed that there has been a large 
movement of merino noils to consuming 
mills; that, although the year opened 
with excessively large stocks, these have 
passed into consumption, necessitating a 
return of consumers into the market, and 
that the merino section of the market is 
now in a rather depleted condition. Said 
the representative of one large house, 
“Mill demand during the past two 
months has greatly exceeded consump- 
tion.” At this time the fine noil mar- 
ket, on the average domestic, is 3 to 5c. 
a pound above the low point of the year. 

The government report giving stocks 
of fine and half-blood noils as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, indicated a total poundage 
of 6,822,000 as compared with 4,318,000 
lb. at the end of 1928, a gain for the 
period of 2,504,000 Ib. The next gov- 
ernment report will be out about the 
second week in May, when it will be 
possible to check up the statement that 
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stocks of merino noils are very small. 

Another large consignment of camel- 
hair noils, 82 bales in all, arrived during 
the week. There is a very steady de- 
mand for these high-priced specialties, 
which are quoted around $1.60-$1.70 in 
the local market. Some mills must be 
having a good business in certain high 
grade fabrics for men and women’s 
wear. What must be considered a large 
import was a consignment of 16 bales 
of alpaca noils, another specialty for 
which manufacturers must look in large 
part to the foreign market for their 
supplies. In wool noils there were 
three consignments totaling 38 bales and 
an import of 33 bales of wool tops. 

Bradford merchants are expecting 
large business in the near future. They 
are less ready to sell on the price levels 
seen at the beginning of the month and 
are holding to better prices. The entire 
line of merino and crossbred noils has 
advanced one to two cents a pound for 
the week. The United States not 
buying much wool noil but is still oper- 
ating in camelhair noils which have been 
purchased at prices ranging from $1.12 
to $1.40 a pound. 


is 


Cotton Market Firm 


Crop and Trade 


Advices Restrict Buying 


HE first May notices issued on 

Friday of last week represented 
227,300 bales of cotton. Since then, ad- 
ditional notices have been issued, rep- 
resenting about 28,000 bales and while 
their circulation caused further liquid- 
ation of small long accounts, it is under- 
stood that the cotton has been promptly 
stopped by the interests credited with 
representing the cooperative marketing 
organizations in the local market. Ad- 
ditional supplies of cotton are being 
certificated with stocks at the designated 
delivery points at the close of business 
on Tuesday amounting to over 320,000 
bales. Cotton is still arriving at New 
York for certification, and it is antici- 
pated that further notices will be issued 
before the end of the month. 

The evening-up of near months and 
the undoing of straddles between 
months or between markets incident to 
the maturing of May contracts has again 
dominated the course of the market. 
The season is not yet far enough ad- 
vanced for reports concerning crop 
progress or acreage prospects to create 
a positive conviction. In the meantime, 
unfavorable reports from the trade and 
a tendency to increase estimates of the 
probable end-season carry-over, are 
being offset by the strong technical posi- 
tion of the old crop in the futures mar- 


ket and indications that any surplus 
supply of tenderable cotton will be in 
firm hands at the end of the season. 


In addition to their holding of May 
contracts on which they are now re- 


ceiving cotton, the cooperatives are 
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supposed to hold July contracts to the 
amount of possibly 400,000 bales. It is 
believed that they will take up about 
300,000 bales on May contracts, making 
about 700,000 bales in all secured 
through accepting deliveries on future 
contracts. 

The ultimate disposition of this cot- 
ton is considered an interesting subject 
for conjecture, but no doubt depends 
largely upon the shaping up of new 
crop prospects, and the course of the 
cooperative interests with reference to 
their July holdings may be to some 
extent contingent upon the same fac- 
tor. If it should develop that the acreage 
has been reduced more substantially than 
at present indicated, or if the new crop 
should get a poor start, the late months 
might develop strength and should they 
sell up to or above the price of old 
crop positions, the distribution of re- 
maining old crop supplies would be a 
comparatively simple matter. Otherwise 
they may be held either here or abroad 
as a stabilizing measure, while a per- 
sistence of the old crop premiums would 
have a restricting influence on distribu- 
tion. Stocks of cotton in consuming 
establishments in this country at the 
beginning of April were considered large 
in relation to the current consumption, 
and there have been rumors during the 
last week that some of this cotton 


might be tendered on contract if there 
was not an early increase in the demand 
for goods, but nothing definite has de- 
veloped in that connection. 

The drouthy conditions which were 
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becoming serious in western sections of 
Texas and Oklahoma were relieved by 
fairly good rains during the week. 
These rains have eliminated, tempo- 
rarily, at least, one of the chief causes 
for complaint with reference to the crop 
outlook, while reports reaching the trade 
here continue to indicate a comparatively 
small decrease in the acreage to be 
planted. In short there has been no 
more encouragement for buyers in the 
week’s news from the South, than there 
has been in reports from the goods 
markets at home and abroad. The 
political situation and boycotts in India 
are having a depressing effect on Man- 
chester trade. Economic conditions in 
Japan continue unsettled, and while 
fewer complaints are heard from the 
Continent, there is nothing to suggest 
any immediate improvement in the ex- 
port outlook. Meanwhile, talk of in- 
creased domestic mill curtailment is 
more or less general with some of the 
southern mills expected to cut their 
schedules by nearly 50% between now 
and the end of the season. In the face 
of these features the situation created 
by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
seems to be the chief immediate source 
of support, except, of course, for the 
relatively reasonable price level of new 
crop months and all the uncertainties 
connected with the size of the coming 
crop. 


Boston. — There has been a slight 
improvement in the domestic demand 
situation but foreign reports state that 
demand for American cotton is rather 
indifferent. The basis for spot cotton 
has eased off slightly during the week, 
the lower asking prices, however, not 
resulting in sizeable spot transactions. 
It is not surprising that many consider 
the advance in raw cotton during recent 
weeks has been too drastic says the 
official English journal Cotton, espe- 
cially. in view of the general belief 
that the reduction in acreage will be 
comparatively small and that latest re- 
ports concerning the next crop are to 
the effect that the weather is gen- 
erally favorable, pointing to the crop 
securing a normal start. Under the 
circumstances, should the cotton grow- 
ing countries outside America show no 
disposition to curtail production, there 
is little doubt that the world will con- 
tinue to take increasing quantities of 
these cottons to the detriment of 
American. 

With the textile industry following a 
policy of drastic curtailment, no mill 
buving of major proportions, such as 
usually occurs in the spring, can be 
expected. The unsold stock of staple 
cotton is, however, only moderately in 
excess of the stock last year, and an 
average demand would exhaust the 
supply before the new crop is available. 
Cotton merchants report that mills have 
still a great deal of cotton to buy if 
thev are to continue operations on the 
present scale for the balance of the 


season. The indifference of mills and 
the apparent adherence to the hand-to- 
mouth policy has kept the market for 
the moment a buyer’s affair. 


MeMPHIs, TENN.—The meeting con- 
vened here Friday and Saturday of the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Associa- 
tion diverted attention from the dull 
market, but was in no way responsible 
for the limited volume of business. 
Dullness in the market was due to the 
same restricting influences that have 
held sway for weeks. Merchants con- 
tinue to sacrifice the basis in an effort 
to reduce their unusually large stocks 
and, quite naturally, are not inclined to 
make new purchases. 

While sales are now being based on 
July, bases quoted as working out on 
actual sales are more nearly in line 
with the October contract; in other 
words, concessions of about a cent a 
pound are necessary to effect sales. 
This is due, of course, to the discounts 
ahead. The nominal basis, officially 
quoted, is as follows: Strict middling 
14 in. 150 on July, 1v% in. 350 on, 14 
in. 750 on. 

Some merchants report improved mill 


inquiry, but they are the exception 
rather than the rule. The outward 
movement exceeds either last year or 
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the year before. This may be due in 
part to the forwarding of stocks to be 
certificated, since, it is understood, 
much Texas cotton that was offered 
was rejected. The total stock here is 
still in excess of 300,000 bales against 
186,000 bales at the corresponding date 
last year. Total shipments, including re- 
billings, for the season to date, exceed 
last year’s by 6,000 bales. The unsold 
stock in hands of Memphis factors is 
slightly less than 43,000 bales. There is 
comparatively little medium and better 
grade cotton in the unsold stocks here 
and proportionately less at buying 
points in the territory. Practically all 
such cotton is in the hands of large 
shippers who for two or three months 
at the least have been the principal 
source supplying the smaller shippers. 

Moderate rainfall in drouth areas of 
Texas and Oklahoma was the most 
favorable feature of the weather during 
the week. While rainfall in drouth 
areas was local in character, few 
points were without some relief and at 
most of them relief was adequate for 
the time being. Temperatures were un- 
favorably low in north-central districts 
of the belt and over most sections east 
of the Mississippi River. Planting was 
not interrupted, and was general to the 
northern limits of the belt but germina- 
tion and growth were checked. 


Wool Contractors Hesitant 


Domestic Wools Continue Sag 
But Foreign Markets Firm Up 


ILL interest in the wool market 
shows no quickening, with only 
restricted purchasing in the merino 
grades being seen at this time. Prices 
are practically unchanged from a week 


ago, strictly staple wool bringing 
around 77c. and the best fine French 
combing 73c. The fleece wools are 
moving very slowly, all grades of 


Ohio quoted nominally at the same 
figure of 30c., with clothing wool 5c. 
per pound below this price. It may be 
several weeks before the contracting 
situation clears, and until then the 
market is likely to remain unsteady in 
price and uncertain as to selling pos- 
sibilities. 

The wool trade, on the surface at 
least, is showing no particular confi- 
dence in its ability to meet the difficult 
proposition of contracting for the 1930 
clip. Said a leading house, “We are 
in a turmoil, and in common with many 


others do not know whether we are 
ahorse or afoot. The government has 


gone into the wool business, and may 
be led in further than was anticipated.” 
Another wool leader made the state- 
ment, “We are not going to make any 
attempt to stem the tide, and will re- 
main inactive until this most unusual 
experiment has been completed.” 
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Wools continue to slip downward to 
a lower price level owing to a very slow 
situation in the goods market and un- 
settled conditions brought about by the 
competition of the wool trade and the 
national pool for new clip. For several 
months the domestic wool market was 
strongly under the influence of the 
world wool markets, and their con- 
tinued decline had a bad effect on 
domestic wool prices. This situation 
now shows a rather decided change. 
The world wool situation is firmer, and 
a slight upturn is visible, while domestic 
wools continue to exhibit a downward 
tendency. 

FOREIGN SITUATION FIRMER 

The raw wool markets of the world 
show a firmer tendency. The London 
sales closed well above the opening 
rates, and what looked like a heavy 
catalog proved to be very little in ex- 
cess of the consuming demand. There 
has been a change in the atmosphere 
of the raw material markets, due in 
part to the cheap wool and cheap 
money which together have stimulated 
speculative buying. The outstanding 
feature is the all-around indication of 
an improving demand for merinos. The 
wools which are arriving frem South 
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Africa and Australia are being rapidly 
taken up and absorbed. It now seems 
likely that the Australian market will 
be cleared before the new clip wools 
will be available and this fact alone has 
done something to restore confidence. 

The resumption of sales this week in 
the Australian markets at Melbourne 
and Sydney are being watched on both 
sides of the Atlantic with keen interest. 
An unknown factor in the situation is 
a very unsettled situation in the Brad- 
ford district owing to a partial strike 
of mill operatives. There is plenty of 


Australian wool to be sold, approxi- 
mately three times as much as was the 
case at this period a year ago. 

The proposal for the formation of 
a wool top futures market has come 
down to the wool trade from New York 
at a very inopportune time. The trade 
as a whole is quite indifferent to the 
project, convinced that no _ futures 
market in wool can ever be established. 
It seems unlikely that the cotton ex- 
change committee will get any very 
general or favorable reaction from the 
wool trade. 


Raw Silk Uncertain 


Prices Drop 5 to 15c. 
Despite Firming Trend 


nea silk fluctuations were some- 
what less drastic, but despite the 
firming trend, the week closed with 
prices 5 to 15c. lower. However, there 
was a stronger undertone and, resisting 
considerable selling pressure, both 
nearbys and futures were fairly steady. 
There was little real business placed 
during the week. Turnover was of the 
speculative type, and weavers and knit- 
ters restricted their orders to small 
spot shipments for immediate use. Un- 
derwear manufacturers made many in- 
quiries and bought more confidently 
than last week. Broadsilk mills con- 
tinued hesitant. 


On THE SILK EXCHANGE 


May raw silk futures reached a new 
all-time low Monday when the market 
sold down to $3.86 per pound. Other 
positions were easy, and were selling 
around previous lows. 

Trade reports indicated that the low 
levels for new crop deliveries that have 
been maintained for the past several 
months have acted as a brake on specu- 
lative manufacturing operations of many 
silk goods producers. With future quo- 
tations furnishing a clear-cut indication 
of the production and price trend in 
raw silks, silk mills in this country have 
been curtailing operations on Japan 
silks and thus avoiding the accumulation 
of large inventories in a falling market. 

Exchange trading was spotty all week. 
Prices were irregular at opening; 
futures showed a firming trend which 
was fairly well maintained for several 
days, despite eagerness to clear. Busi- 
ness was quiet April 25, and continued 
light over the week-end, opening slightly 
stronger on Monday. 


* Bathing-Suit 
Reorders Spotty 


HE knitted outerwear market was 
in a spotty condition this week, so 
far as duplicate bathing-suit business 
was concerned. Some mills reported 
very heavy reordering, and a few were 
refusing to accept reorders for delivery 


prior to June. Most of these mills were 
of medium size. The largest producers 
were still taking business and a per- 
centage complained that reorders were 
not coming in fast enough. 


The continued cool weather was 
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blamed for the failure of certain large 
jobbing and retail interests to place 
their second line orders on _ bathing- 
suits. Despite, this lull however, the 
outlook continued very _ satisfactory. 
The bathing-suit mills have plenty of 
business on their books and it is 
expcted that, given a real warm 
spell, there will be a rush of dupli- 
cates which will last at least until 
Decoration Day. Bathing-suit deliv- 
eries were being pushed and the week 
was marked by much activity of this 
sort at the mills. 


Sweaters were uncertain. Jobbers 
placed a limited quantity of future 
business on heavyweights this week, 


but this was not enough to cause any 
real activity. Heavyweights are still 
behind normal, and it will take a lot of 
business to bring the first half of 1930 
up to scratch. Fancies were more 
active, though here too the cool weather 
served as a brake on buying. Some 
shaker, ensemble and pullover business 
was placed for early delivery, but these 
lines as a whole moved far more slowly 
than normal for this season. 


Low-Price Hosiery Steadier 


Slight Improvement 


Noted in Cheaper Lines 


HE hosiery situation at the low- 

price end was steadier, and both 
jobbers and retailers were _ buying. 
Cheap fancy half-hose, especially those 
made for the chain store trade, were 
in fair call. Cottons and rayons, made 
to retail at 20c. and 25c., were moving, 
and the producers of these lines said 


prices seemed slightly firmer. The 
market is far from strong, however, 


and there is still a quantity of clear- 
ance merchandise drifting about, look- 
ing for a taker at any price. The 
rapid “bargain” turnover of recent 
weeks had cleared part of this stock, 
and the result has been that retailers 
are less disposed to force prices down- 
ward. 

There were persistent reports that 
some women’s full-fashioned hos’ery 
mills had increased output, in anticipa- 
tion of an early summer pick-up in 
demand. Sales in Worth Street during 
the week would not seem to justify 
such a step, as women’s hosiery con- 
tinued spotty. Business was limited to 
hesitant and spot commitments ; 
trend leaned decidedly to the dark sun- 
burn shades. 


color 


ANKLETS IN DEMAND 

Orders from the Virginia-Maryland 
district emphasized the low-priced ank- 
lets, and producers of these lines en- 
joyed a good business. The 25c. 
anklets made of cotton and rayon and 
mixtures were in good call. High shades 
were preferred, and there was an in- 
creasing interest in pastels. Anklet 
sales would be much stimulated by a 
spell of warm weather. The more 
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northern of the southern States have 
had a backward spring and are waiting 
milder weather before showing any 
great call for anklets. On the whole, 
however, anklets have fared pretty well 
this spring, and mills men thought the 
outlook for this line was good. Some 
firms have written large reorders. 
3oys’ 25c. cotton golf hose was 
spotty, with some firms doing a fair 
business especially in gay colors. 
Sport hosiery demand in the higher 
price ranges stressed plain patterns. 


Rayon Underwear 
Shows Improvement 


‘Gre RENT underwear demand con- 
Atinued to center on cotton and rayon 
lightweights. Cotton athletic shirts 
and shorts were moderately active. 
Men’s rayon athletic shirts, especially 
in the 50c., 75c. and $1 ranges, sold 
steadily; all orders were small and for 
spot shipment. Women’s popular price 
rayons registered some activity. Job- 
bers and retailers shopped cautiously 
and were not disposed to buy anything 
except what was actually needed at the 
moment to complete their lines. Job- 
bers reported that their retail cus- 
tomers complained of very slow demand 
for all lightweights. The ultimate con- 
sumers, both men and women, are 


waiting for warm weather, before pur- 
chasing. 

Balbriggans were steady, with a light 
but well distributed demand in evidence, 
the careful 


Prices held firm, due to 
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watch mills are keeping on production. 
The light call for heavyweight under- 
wear has resulted in so marked a cur- 
tailment on the part of the larger mills 
that a big spot demand in August might 
create a temporary shortage in certain 
classes. Exact figures on the curtail- 
ment are not known, but it is believed 
to be more than 15%. Millmen who 
discussed heavyweights this week said 
the curtailment was great enough to 
more than offset the consumer trend 
away from winter weights, and for that 
reason they looked for a strong market 
in August. It was hinted that prices 
might rise, but this should be dis- 
counted. The fall demand would have 
to take a remarkable jump—a jump 
much higher than indications now 
promise—before mills would be justi- 
fied in announcing an increase. Cer- 
tainly, such a development would do 
much to improve the heavweight 
underwear situation, as the margin of 
profit has been shading off steadily dur- 
ing recent seasons until now it is only 
the mills enjoying exceptional volume, 
or dealing in high-priced lines that are 
making any money. 
The week closed 
undertone. Mills 





with a_ stronger 
generally see im- 
provement coming, once the weather 
turns definitely toward lightweights. 
They are reconciled to writing off the 
first half of the year as “‘poor’—or at 
hest “fair’—but are hopeful that 
the general improvement predicted for 
the second half will bring a stronger 
and steadier call for all lines, 


# Retail Sales Stimulate 
Wool Goods 


CTUAL transactions in the wool- 

goods market have been far from 
booming, but there is a distinct feeling 
of betterment in the air. Retail sales 
for the month were considerably better 
than for the preceding months of the 
year, and this has given a psychological 
stimulus to those connected with the 
various branches of the wool-goods and 
clothing industries. 

A fair duplicate business was received 
by leading houses early in the current 
week. The clothiers now have their 
men on the road and have been re- 
ceiving a better response to their offer- 
ings than generally expected. This con- 
dition was intimated last week, when 
reports began to come in from the houses 
who had sent out salesmen earlier than 
the bulk of the market. 


as 


MANUFACTURING RETAILERS IMPROVE 


Manufacturing retailers are still hold- 
ing aloof from placing orders for fall, 
but this group showed the first real 
interest in spring fabrics during the last 
few days. Orders have not been heavy, 
but sellers have been gratified to see that 
the manufacturing retailers are begin- 
ning to improve. 

White coatings and tricots are the 
leaders in the women’s 


wear group. 


White coatings, especially, are in de- 
mand, and several sellers state that 
their production of this type material is 
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taken up for all logical deliveries. The 
demand for tricots has been heavy, but 
goods seem fairly plentiful. 


Curtailment Strenghtens Cottons 


Print Cloths and Sheetings 


Show Improved Tone 


EPORTS received to date indicate 

that at least 80% of the print cloth 
looms will work on a 50% basis from 
early May until mid-July. It is esti- 
mated that more than 100,000,000 yd. 
of print cloths will be taken from the 
market by this action. It is also be- 
lieved that the narrow sheeting mills, 
which have signified their intention of 
pursuing a similar policy, will reduce 
production by another 50,000,000 yd. 
Large quantities of dobbies, broad- 
cloths, wide goods, and ducks will also 
be kept from the market. No approx- 
imate quantities can be given for these 
last fabrics, due to the many mills run- 
ning on several types of cloth. 

Buyers, while approving of the move, 
have been fooled before, and for the 
present are inclined to withhold com- 
mitments. There is, however, no doubt 
that the mills are sincere in this curtail- 
ment policy. For one thing, the price 
situation has become so desperate that 


mills have no choice in the matter. 
Furthermore, several of the formal 
announcements recently issued have 


been from many of the most prominent 


manufacturers, who, in the past, have 
declined joining any concerted action. 


GRAY Goops PRICES 


Toward the end of last week, gray- 
goods prices stiffened considerably. 
Certain houses noted an increase in 
sales, but this was not the general ex- 
perience. In the main, buyers were a 
bit skeptical, and endeavored to pur- 
chase at prices current earlier in the 
week. In the great majority of cases 
these bids were turned down. The 
64x60 5.35 yd. print cloths sold for 
6gc., with many quoting 64c. for later 
contracts. The 80 squares held their 
leading position and were sold at 9c. 
for spot and May delivery. Later con- 
tracts were quoted at 83-8ic. 

Carded broadcloth had another pe- 
riodic spell of activity last week, and 
the volume sold has materially aided 
the stock situation. Sales were confined 
to fairly nearby deliveries, mills 
were unwilling to sell contracts at 
present prices. The 112x60s and 100x 
60s, the prime movers, were reported 
taken at 93c. and 8c. respectively. 


as 


Broadsilks Improve 


Warm Weather Stirs 


Cutter and Retailer Interest 


HE warm spring weather early this 

week brought a firmer tone to 
broadsilks, and awakened hope among 
mill men that the mild spell would 
continue long enough to have a real 
stimulating effect on summer lines. 
Shantung continued a leader in de- 
mand; all plains sold actively, the call 
being chiefly for white, off-white and 


egg-shell; other shades popular in 
shantung fabrics were light green, 


peach, pink and blue. 
SHANTUNG SHIPMENTS SLOW 


Some of the larger mills were behind 
in deliveries of shantungs, despite their 


big-scale production. The hesitancy 
which marked the early part of the 


season slowed buying to a point where 
neither cutters nor retailers have much 
stock on hand, and the result is now 
beginning to be felt, in pressure for 
quick delivery. Some customers had 
difficulty in getting adequate supplies 
of certain of the $1.75 shantungs. 
Indications were that the high quality 
shantungs were selling better than those 
in the price class; however, the $1.25s 
also moved steadily, much of this goods 
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being bought by stores to retail at $1.98. 
Mill men were confident of the outlook 
for shantungs and predicted a good 
summer demand. 

Crepe prints were more active, and 
buyers placed considerable business in 
navy blues; flowered and dotted pat- 
terns both were favored, the preference 
being for small designs. 


CHIFFONS VERY FIRM 


All chiffons, both large and small 
florals, moved steadily. Small flower 
designs sold for street dresses, and 
large patterns for formal wear. Pastels 
were important, especially blue and 
peach. Mills complained that buying 
was too concentrated and they are hav- 
ing no small difficulty in making ship- 
ments. 

BETTER OUTLOOK 


Broadsilk prospects have improved 
considerably since the discouraging lull 
of Easter. The season has started late, 
but it may compensate in orders for 
the delay. Numerous out-of-town 
buyers were in New York and they 
placed business confidently. 
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April 30 April 23 May | 
1929 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 64x60. 7.60 43-4 41—4ic Sie 
38 64x60 5 ¢ ¢ 6 « 7; 5 « 
39 68x72, 4.7 / 61-7 « 8 O4 
39 72x76, 4.2 8 75-8 « 3 73 ¢ 
39 ROx8O. 4 0 i 8 9 « 1O}« 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in.. 56x60, 4.00 74-7 74-73 83c 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 ) pig ) de« 10} 10iec 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 6) 6{-65« 7i- 8 ¢ 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
3¢ 72x80, 4.70 7 -7 7 -7} 8 
36 64x60, 5.7 6i-€ 64° 7-7; 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37 i 9e 10i-Ile 
De s 2.20 5 15¢ 17¢ 
licking OZ 18-19 18 -19k« 22-234« 
Standa . ) Jig ox 
laste 
27 10 10 10}ec 
Cotton Waste 
Peeler 13 14 
Peeler 11 12 
mar 1] 12 
(*} € 6 ¢ 
C} ¢ 5 5 
Sak. str 14 15 
L I 5 4 
White er ) 10 
I] l rt I EUTUI 
{ ge r Wee ( 1 Net 
24 I \y 30 Change | 
\1 6.29 6.47 15.88 16.40 11 
16.30 6.42 6.02 16.42 12 
16.35 16. 5¢€ 15.99 16.51 
\ ». 90 ». 90 >. 57 15.80 10 
Ne ¢ 15.63 15.63 15.25 15.40 23 
() eT 15.45 15.97 14.85 15.1] 34 
N ber 15.50 15.50 15.07 15.20 30 
December 15.55 15.67 15.00 15.22 
Januar 15.60 15.70 15.09 15.28 32 
Fel ur 15.48 15.48 14.99 15.07 4] 
Maret 15.60 15.73 14.99 15.17 43 
MIT LING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK | 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool’ 
Friday, April 25 16.25 15.54 8.74 
Saturday, April 26 16.20 15.54 8.64 
Monday, April 28 16. 20 15.54 8.60 
Tuesday, April 29 16. 30 15.49 8.73 
Wednesday, April 30 16.60 15.88 8.62 
Thursday, May | 16.70 16.05 8.78 
SPOS FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
rhis Last 
Markets Apr. 23 Apr. 30 Sales Week Year 
Galvest 16.00 16.00 1,736 256,779 305,906 
New Orlea 15.61 15.88 997 419,050 259,361 
M 15.15 15.20 110 8,204 19.857 
Sav 33 15.64 615 37,867 26,460 
Norfol ».56 15.88 1,009 47,613 67,008 
New \ 6.30 16.60 119 122,511 162,712 
\ugus 15.13 14.75 392 72,250 65,717 
Me 14.85 15.00 2,633 296,749 175,648 
St. ] 14.85 15.30 10,563 17,652 
if t ».90 15.95 4,741 716,397 490,500 
1) 5.40 15.75 1.434 
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Cotton Goods 


16 | 


33 | 





OTATIONS 


at 


close of business, April 29, 1930 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Yarn 


CARDED—(Average Quality) 


Double carded 2c.-—4c. higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 
4s to 8s.. $0.26 -—.26} 20s $0.29 -—.29} 
Pease ace 26 27 248... 31 —.313 
| ae 27 -—.273 26s 314-—.32 
a 273-.28 30s 34 -.34} 
ee 28 —.284 40s ex. qual. 46 -.47 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

8s-2 $0.26 -. 26} 26s-2.. $0. 334-.34 
10s-2 27 30s-2 343—.35 
12s-2.. 27 36s-2.... 40 
1 4s-2 28 Ss Ee 42 -.43 
168-2 28} 40s-2 hi b’k 47 
20s-2 29 30 50s-2. 51 
248-2 32 60s-2... 58 

SINGLE WARPS 
10s $0.27 ae $0.31 - .31} 
12s 274 26s 32h— . 33 
14s 28 BORG nak a 
16s 28} 40s ex.qual 47 
20s 29}- 30 
TWO-PLY WARPS 

8s-2 $0.27 -0.274 24s-2 $0. 33 
10s-2 27 28 26s-2 34 
125-2. 8 — 28} 30s-2..... 35 
1 4s-2.. 28 29 40s-2 ordin 43 
1 6s-2 29 294 50s-2.. 51 
20s-2... 30 60s-2 ‘ 58 -— .59 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 23; white 25; 

waste 21 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 

8s $0.25) i $0.30 
10s 26 24s 31 
12s 26} 26s 32 
14s 27 30s tving 33 
16s 27 30s reg 34} 
18s 28 30s ex. qual 37 
20s .29 40s 42 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 


BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday 


Saturday 








April 26 April 19 | 
10 markets average 15.21 15.16 
Mempl s 14 55 14.75 
PREMIUM STAPLES 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
1 }-in 17. 25-17. 60c. 
1 #&-in 19. 25-19. 50c. 
li-in 23. 25-23. 75c. 
CURRENT SALES 
For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total 4,529 2,831 6,169 
F.o.b ncluded in total 3,197 1,726 5,205 
10 markets 14,527 12,370 21,317 
MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 3,903 6,332 3,766 
Gross receipts 14,473 16,343 10,060 
Total since Aug. 1, net 911,141 830,479 641,040 
Shipments 26,526 25,628 20,043 
otal since Aug. | 1,611,833 1,605,999 1,287,458 
lotal stock 301,655 186,481 194,584 
Decrease for week 10,529 6,001 7,678 
Unsold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors PESO: Citecahs wae amen 
AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F. o. b. New England 
Middling St. Middling 
1A 18i-183¢ 19 -—19%e, 
1h ir 19 -—19}e. 20 —20ic. 
1 203-213c 223-23%¢ 
| 24 -25c. 26 27c. 
Ba n New York, May, 16. 36ce 
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COMBED PEELER—(Average 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. 
*Off Middling. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Mere. Wp Mere. Wp 
Tw. Tw Tw. Tw 
Ss ae $0.43 $0.44 60s-2......$0.63 $0.64 
30s-2.. . 48) 49 70s-2 ; 73 74 
36s-2.. 50 51 80s-2 85 86 
40s-2 51 52 90s-2 1.02 1.08 
50s-2 55 56 100s-2 1.28 1.33 
SINGLES 
12s... $0. 374-$0. 38 30s $0.47 -$0.47} 
14s ¢. 38 — .38 38s 49'—- (50 
16si6. 38i- 39 40s 51 a2 
a... 39 - 39} 50s 55 57 
20s 40 - 41 60s... 62 - 63 
24s 423- 43 70s.... 72 - 73 
28s .. 453 46 80s 84 - 85 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
268-2 $0.61 -$0.62 90s-2.....$1.40 -$1.45 
30s-2... 62 .63 1006-2.... 1.78 — 3.75 
36s-2... 65 .66 120s-2 2.10 — 2.15 
40s-2. 67 .68 30s ne . 80 
45s-2. 70 ea 40s .82 - .84 
50s-2. 72 .74 50s .87 - 90 
60s-2 . 80 82 60s 94- .99 
70s-2 94 97 70s 1.10 — 1.15 
80s-2 1.07 1.11 80s 1.32 1.37 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Bes Average Jest 
24s. $0. 47-$0. 48 $0.58 $0.71 $0.76 
30s.... .50 51 .61 .74 .79 
36s 52 53 63 .78 . 82 
40s .57 58 67 81 86 
a 62 63 72 86 | 
| aa 67 .68 77 91 6 
60s ae .78 . 87 1.01 1.06 
DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M.#... 1.057 90+ 1.00¢ 1.25+ 1.07t 
Ss. G. M 90T 651 90+ 1.007 89t 
G. M.. 751 507 75t 757 72+ 
S. M.. 504 357 50+ 50+ 50t 
S. L. M.. 75* 75* 85* 75* 75* 
Bas Blas 1.75% 1.50% 1.75% 2.00* 1.70° 
S. G. O.** 3.00* 2.50* 2.75* 3.25* 2.80% 
eee eas 4.00* 3.50* 3.75* 4.25* 3.78* 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M. 50* 50* 50* 50* .50* 
S. M.. 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
Mm... .. 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 
S. L. M. 2.50% 2.00% 2.25% 2.25% 2.27% 
AG i ee 3.25* 3.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.15* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M. 1.50* 1.50% 1.50* 1.50* 1.50% 
S. M.** 2.25% 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.35* 
M.** 3.00% 2.75% 3.50% 3.50% 3.15 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** 1.75% 1.25* 1.75% 1.75% 1.65* 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.00* 2.75% 2.23% 3.40° 
DEP knees . 3.00% 2.580* 3.75° 3.735° 3.19% 


TOn Middling 


March-April Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Fully good fair Sak....... 31.00 + 0.65 
Fully good fair to good uppers 22.23 —0.02 

(By John Malloch & Co.) 

Alexandria Exchange, April 30 
May Sak 28.00 —0.01 
June uppers 19.84 -0.02 


© 








Wool 


Worsted Yarns 








OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 
(IN GREASE) | 2-20s, 36s... $0.95 -$0.97) 
Fine delne. .$0.30 -$0.31  blood.....$0.30 -$0.31 | 2-345) 40s... te ie 
"ine d . i -26s, 445... 1. 123— 1.15 
Fine clthg.... .23 -— .24 3 blood.... 30 - 31 2-288, 46s 117 120 
3 blood..... 30 - 31 2-308. a. 1.22: 1.25 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s, 50s... 1.274- 1.30 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single 5 sc. less than above 
Texas, 12 months .. $0.73 -$0.75 360 5Re ¢] 45 71 
California, Northern.. ; > ee 68 — _: . ca 34 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS oo rte 55 
2-5Us, 0060s Zz di 
A.A .$0.78 -$0.80 B-Super...$0.58 -—$0.63 2-60s, 70s 2 20 2.25 
A-Super 63 - 68 C-Super... 53 - 55 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTIN 
‘NGLISH SYSTEM KN NG 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING i a 
i (CLEAN BASIS) Sie Sal 7-208" 50s i oe 4 aa ve 
Staple fine. ; 15 2-20s, 56s in oil 1.20 1.25 
Staple } bid. ; 70 73 2-20s. 56s in n oil ae 1 .73 
oa — fine medium 70 72 2-20s, 64s in oil 1.40 1.42 
5 Dloor 62 65 ] 15s, 46s dyed ‘£2 20 
¢ blood ciaes 57 60 1-158 480 dyed 1.20 221 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC I-15s, 503 dyed 1.22)- 1.25 
Best Carding . $0.40 -$0. 43 Oil varns 17ic, less 
Best combing 57 - 60 FRI 8 y r 
"RENCH SYSTEM 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) sad a Be isa, 
Turkey fair, average $0.35 -$0.38 : 20s, om | = — 1.32 
Cape firsts. . = 38 -26s, 64s... 1.32 1.35 
1-30s, 60s... Warp 1.474- 50 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING | 1-308" 64s. Warp ‘aan sa 
_ (CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 2-308, 648. .Fancy 1 s . 741. 4 36 
Australia: : 2-40s, 64s. . Zephyrs ‘65 ~. 196 
cane $0.65 -$0.70 | 1-50s, 66s.. “<n. 1-90 
64s... - -23- .33 | 2-50s, 668.. 1.82:— 1.85 
58s-60s. . 46- .48 | 1-60s, 70s... 2.10 — 2.15 
(IN GREASE 2-60s, 70s. 2.25 — 2.30 
Montevideo PRENCH Spry PIN ‘HITE 
58-60s $0.25 -$0.26 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
56s... - 25 26 | 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops $1.02}-$1.07 
0s... 23 24 | 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops 1.22)- 1.25 
Buenos Aires 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops i.e tide 
4s, 40-44s . $0.20 -$0.21 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1.323— 1.37 
8, 36-40s. . 18 19 Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 5°!d color, 39¢. additional. 
China: Combing No. | $0.22 -$0. 23 
China Filling Fleece 21 - 22 
Szechuen ass't 21 - 22 
Cordova 18 - 19 
Seotch black face 22 23 > 
East India: Kandahar 30 - 32 
Viean'r.. 33 35 
Joria 33 35 
Aleppo 33 - 34 
Silk Yarns Raw 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins $5.85 e ai ‘ a 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 5.50 | Japan filature, grand XX, 13 15 r $4 47 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins... . 5.65 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 4.2] 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. . 5.50 | Japan filature, crack X X, 13 15 4 | 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins. .... 5.45 | Japan filature, XX, 13 v E 3 7 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins. 3.50 | Japan filature, best X, 13 15 4 a2 
Tussah tram, 2endoncops........... 2.35 | Canton filature, new style, 14 16 ous 
Hosiery tram, 3thd. Japan XXX.. 6.10 | Canton filature, i style 20 22. 2.20 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, grand oe 5.45 | Tussah filature, 8c eres 1.50 
Hosiery tram,sp. crack XX. . 5.20 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20 22 3. 97 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 5.05 | Grand XX ae 22 4.02 
. SERINE SK 8 ee Sp. crack (Yellow) 20 22 3.92 
Hosiery tram, XX.. tate ; 5.00 | Sp. crack (White) 20 22 3 95 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Crack (Yellow) 20/22 3.85 
402 $4.25 60 2 $4.55 Crack (White) 20 22 3.87 
50/2. 4.35 am 
Domestic Rayon 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier Filament First Second First Second First Second 
75 et $2.35 $1.65 Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 
75 Pee tc. acnweat 2.45 ee 35,5..88.008 3.29 $25.....80:4) $1.25 
100 18 1.95 1.60 iin be | ae 140 1.15 1.10 
100 40 2.00 1.65 Tops koa 08 150 ta 3.9 
125 18 1.45 t .25 100. 1.95 1.60 160 eb 1.10 
125 = 1.50 1 7 175 1.15 1.10 
150 4 1.10 1.0 ‘TTP INIT ROCESS 
150 32 115 110 Cl PRAMMONIUM PROC ESS 
150 36 1.20 1.15 ; Fila- Si _ Fila- : 
150 60 1.35 1.30 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
150 75 1.50 one 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 
170 24-27 1.45 1.10 25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 
170 60 1.35 1.30 30 25 3.40 
= 3 We a (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier 
are not listed.) 
200 60 1.30 1.25 ACETATE PROCESS 
300 44 .95 . 90 ss 
300 60 1.00 95 Denier Price Denier Price 
400 72 1.10 95 45 $2.75 120 .$1.90 
450 54 1.00 .95 55 2.55 150 .1.60—1. 85 
600 72-96 1.00 95 75 2 25-2.70 200 1.55 
900 100-144 1.00 95 100 2.00-2.45 300 1.50 
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Tops and Noils 


471. 


value, 


Total contracts, 
tal approximate 


$2,826,000. 


Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste $0.22 -$0 
Open unbleached waste 18 - 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.) 14 - 
Bleached thread waste (misc.) oa 
Colored thread waste 08 
Colored clips. eo 


CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 


Bleached tops —$0. 
Unbleached tops = 
Bleached noils 
Bleached garnets 
Unbleached garnets - 
Colored garnets 

Silk Waste 
Kibizzo Kikai Grand XX $0 
Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra. . 
Frison Grand Double 
Pierced Cocoons ane ; l 
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rOPS—BOSTON 
Fine (64-66s)... $0.98 -$1.00 
Half-blood (60-62s 96 - 98 
High 3 blood (58s).. 33 = 88 
Aver. ? blood (56s). 83 - 85 
Low $ blood.... 78 - 82 
High 3 blood (50s) 75- 78 
46s 5. A. and N. Z 65 - 70 
4488S. Aand N. Z 65 68 
40sS.Aand N. Z 63 65 
rOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (APRIL 24 
Fine (70s 30i:d 2 bld. (56s 2!'id 
Fine (64s 28d} bid. (50s 173d 
, | 60s 26d Cross-bred (46s I5id 
s D low s 24d 
NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine $0.57-$0.60 High } bld.. $0. 44—-$0.47 
Hal ld 3 55 Low noils 40 42 
Aver bld 45- 48 Medium 
Fine colores 46- 48 colored 40 42 
(7 8, -. . 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
Lap, fine white $0.85 -$0.90 
I up. fi e colored 58 63 
Hare ids, fine white 62 65 
soe ids, } blood white 45 - 48 
Hard er ee e colored 30 - 33 
H ard er ids, mediur m colored 23 : 28 
Card, fine Whi ite 35 40 
Burr, fir ie C nizing 38 43 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS 
Merinos, Coarse Lig! $0 06}-$0.07 
Merinos, Fine Dar 04 05 
Merinos, Fine Light 153 16} 
Serges, Blue 08 09 
| Serges, Black 98- (09 
| Serges, Red ll - 114 
Knit, Whi 32 33 
Knit, Red 16 17 
Knit, Light Hoods 17 - 174 
Worsted, Light 05 06 
Worsted, Blue 09 09} 
Worsted, Blac] )8 09 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Apr. 23 Hig! Low Apr. 29 Chge 
April 3.96 4.00 3.93 ' 
Ms uy 3.97 4.00 3. 86 3.87 10 
une 3.94 3.98 3.88 3.90 06 
July 3.92 3.97 3.87 3.90 02 
August 3.92 3.95 3.87 3.89 03 
September 3.92 3.95 3. 87 3. 88 04 
October 3.92 3.95 3.87 3.88 04 
November 3.93 3.94 3.88 3.88 05 
December 3.95 3.87 3.88 


lotal number of bales, 4,710 


25 
. 20 
15 


ll 
if 
12 


52 
.44 
19 
20 
18 
16 


85 
92 


12 











Te xtiles on N. Y. Exchanges 





Southern Mill Securities 








The { a a a ae (A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 
} | linge tex stocks listed on the ; Bid Asked Bid Asked 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb for Abbeville Cotton Mills............. 60 Judson Mills, A, pfd................ 103 106 
} wee \pl eee ae a. 70 4 ee EY * * area 100 102 
aol ¢ Arcade Cotton Mills i i . 
eg a ae | Se ee Oe. — 
ie 4 , ang Arcadia Mills, pfd. . 100 102 Lancaster Cotton Mills. ... 265 as 
Adams Millis 343 293 293 1; Arkwright Mills..... 100 Laurens Cotton Mills.. ae 130 145 
*American Thread, pfd. 3} 33 33 Augusta Factory, Ga.. ‘r 20 Limestone Cotton Mills...... MA? ; 110 
American Wooler 14 131 13) st Avondale Mills. Ala... 1100 1150 Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes..... 99 101 
a oe P d zee sat +t, “$ Beaumont Mfg. Co 300 310 Marion Mfg. Ce cLED. % o sinia's cue aoe 115 120 
asa ead pit eta 5} 5 . afi eaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pid 100 102 | Marlboro Mills... 16 20 
os - ng-Hemingway 42! . , a Belton Mills. 25 Mills Mill, pfd.. 96 99 
; ime al : : ; 3 Belton Mills, pfd 78 83 Mollohon Mig. Co. ; ‘pfd.. 98 102 
7 . any a + vat 7 z ‘ Bibb Mfg. Co.. 110 | Monarch Mills... .. 117 123 
C = oe Ribbon “- “e oT : Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd 98 102 Musgrove Cotton Mills. .... 40 50 
Collins 4 ‘Ai tas 30 27 28 2 Brandon Corp., A 50 Newberry Cotton Mills..... 11 114 
Consolidated Textiic 1 1 1 Brandon Corp., B. 7 Ninety-Six Mills......... 400 s 
KC com de Tad. 12: 12! 12: i Brandon Corp., pfd ae 9] Norris Cotton Mills. ... 45 
Duplan Silk 16} 16: 16§ + } Calhoun Mills... 88 95 Orr Cotton Mills........ a 70 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 50 50 50 4 — adwick-Hoskins C o. (par, $25) : 10 13 Orr Cotton Mills, pfd....... 85 90 
*Fabries Finishing 9} 8} 9) 1} shesnee Mills..... bwie'e 75 . 
Siethem Hosiery 213 18 20: i Chiquola Mfg. Co.. 250 260 Pacolet Mfg. Co...... 7 160 
‘ ; . as s ¥ Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. (ie 100 103 
Industrial Rayor 105 105 105 / Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 92 95 Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd 
Kavser, Julius 32) 303 31} ] Clifton Mfg. Co 114 118 ” (par $60) A, F . 58 60 
Kendall, pfd 87 85 8&5 2 Clinton Cotton Mills 260 280 eee Mille epee neh eee 6 10 15 
Mallinson 91 8 8 ; | Columbus Mfg. Co., ( 99 110 | Pickens Cotton Mills... 1100115 
*M ty Hos ery, pfd 26 25 = Cowpens Mills. . 7 35 Piedmont Mfg. Co..... 105 110 
Mock Juds n.. 2at c. 533 D. E. Converse Co.... 95 100 Piedmont Print Works (no par) 15 20 
Mohawk Carpe 243 =e +, .* Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. . 70 Piedmont Print Works, pfd.. 60 70 
Munsingwear >| ‘ ,? Darlington Mfg. Co.... 45 55 Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co... : 30 35 
Pacific Mills 4) 24 4? Drayton Mills....... 110 5 Ri Je & Dan Ri Mill 5 
>}, enix Or ory a 
Phoenix Hosiers 20 i. 204 2} | Dunean Mills... . .. 122 127 | Riverside é: Den River Mills. 6% pid 75 80 
*Propper McCallun ; 7 7 3 Dunean Mills, pfd 100 102 - ses f of} ma 
ote et 2 3 “: | Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga ; 65 | Sibley Mig Go..Ga.... 50 60 
United Piece Dye Wks. 29 28 28 24 | os cone — ferns ; 45 60 Southern Bleachery. aoe 18 20 
Ritaked won iets en eda Mig. Co., Ga.. .s 100 | Southern Bleachery, Pid. 83 88 
. oe | Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes 98 100 Southern Bleachery, serial notes 99 101 
| Florence Mills.... 50 55 Southern Franklin Process. . 22 24 
““ é = . mi | Florence Mills, pfd 99 102 Southern Franklin Process, 7 97 101 
New Eneland T extile Stocks | Gaffney Mfg. Ci 43 Southern Worsted Corp., -.. 88 92 
. | Gainesville C otton Mills, Ga 150 160 Spartan Mills. . . . 155 = 
Quotations at “Public Sale’? are based on | Glenwood Mills 100 105 Spencer Corp., ‘serial notes. 99 100 
{ t Bos Public Auctions and | Gluck Mills..... 70 75 Union-Buffalo Mills. ..... 45 51 
Boston Stock Exchange Bid and Asked | Gossett Mills... 68 72 Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd 95 97 
al | st quotations of leading ee Cc ai i 100 Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.. 51 54 
| dealer | Greenwood Cotton 8 . 400 . Victor-Monaghan Co..... 82 84 
Public fi oe ae pid. (par, $50)........ 46 i Victor-Monaghan Co. _pfd.. 112 117 
Sale tid Asked amrick Mills rs : 
Am. Mfg. pfd 68 6¢ 70 Harteville Cotton Mills 120-140 | W are Shoals Mie. Steps 135 143 
Amoskeag. .._ 13 e | Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 88 92 | Whitney Mfg.Co...... 40 
alata 22 22 24 | Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd 34 Woodside Cotton Mills Co. . 50 
Annociated Textile 36 34 37 | Inman Mills ; 130 130 Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd we 45 
Bates. o ce Inman Mills, pfd 102 Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. . 99 101 
Serkshire Associate ! 0< 6 ' 
Berkshire Assoc ‘ | 63 75 85 _ - 
Bigelow santord 72 
Boott Mills 1203 115 121 
Edwards 80; 80 a : 
anmdl @ ) 102 ‘ 
Fsmond, pid 102 100102 Textile Calendar 
Hamilt W 40 4) 44 
Hill 18 18 23 American Cotton Manufacturers Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
Indiana O 28} 20 30 Association, Thirty-fourth Annuat tion of North Carolina. Annual 
Ludlow 140 40 142 Convention, Carolina Hotel, Pine- Convention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
Merrin 72 74 80 hurst, N. C., May 6-7, 1930. ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930. 
Nashua 32 3 33 
Nashua, } 75} 75 78 : 
Naumkea 88 84 87 Blackstone Valley Mills Associa- National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
‘ mi ‘ ) »5 4 ‘ ; , ty. 6 | ric i ; 
’ 5 1k ° é s | ’ + ’ ’ 
New ur £34 4) Z tion Community {all Farnums- ciation Annual Meeting Toronto 
oh 405 42 44 | ville, Mass., May 7, 1930. Canada, June 19-20, 1930. 
ia a ll oie 95 96 - . 
Ply h ¢ 83 81 85 S Torti i ai a Cotton Manufacturers Association 
= e outhern rextile Association, ie : ; ; 
} es : ° Banter Carolina Division, Semi- of South : arolina, Annual Meeting, 
annual Meeting, Selma, N. C., May Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
, ; : ; 9 1920 S. C., June 20-21, 1930. 
Fall River Mill Stocks . ; 
7 ei : : Seca Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
(G.34 Haffards & ( ill River) mercial M useum, Philadelphia, ers’ Association, Fourth Annual 
May 12-16, 1930. Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
Bid Asked e Club, Oreland, Pa., June 25, 1930. 
lgonquin Printing C 325 : . . ‘ j 
a nan —— Pe 6 12 National Association of Hosiery | [ 
RET TT 10 and Underwear Manufacturers, Manufacturers’ Textile Associa- 
Meeder Cite Mie Cx 3 5 Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, May | tion, Annual Outing, June 26, 1930, 
(Ctriton Mills 85 14, 1930. at Pomham Club, Riverside, R. 
Cornell Mills s : . 
avo ills 3 ) Nation: Associati ) V . s 
Davol Mill y 6 Mon a Association of . a Southern Textile Association, 
Davis Mills 12 and Worsted Overseers, Annual 
wn He O Ppl tac > > i Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Flint Mill 17 uting, Rocky Point, R. 1, May 
oh, ‘ *ES 7 1920 Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
King Philip Mills 65 17, 193 | 27-28. 1930 
Laurel Lake Mills (con 10 | ° — ? ° 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 12 é : 7 
Luther Mfg. Co.... 97 Wool Institute, Annual Meeting, Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
Merchants Mfg. Co 27 New York, on or about May 20, tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C 
Narragansett Mills 10 | 1930. (Exact date not yet set.) Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
Parker Mills, — 4 ° 7 
Parker Mills, pf« 28 Textile Division, A.S.M.E., Na- 
Pilgrim Mills oe ack 78 Philadelphia Textil e School tional Meeting, Poinsett Hotel, 
Richard Borden Mfg. C 3 Alumni Association, Outing and Greenville, S. C., Oct. 22, 1930 
Sagamore Mfg. Co ; Annual Dinner, Philadelphia, June rey ae Fi F r 
Shove Mills..... ect 6 8 | 6, 1930. ° 
Stafford Mills. . 1 ° Southern Textile Association, 
Stevens Mfg Co. 50 Texas Textile Association, Semi- Semi-Annual Meeting, Poinsett 
Union ¢ otton Mfg. ¢ 45 Annual Meeting, Hilton Hotel, Hotel, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 
Weetamoe Mills l Waco, Texas, June 13-14, 1930. 1930. 
* I x—$40 
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R. I. Section of A.A.T.C.C. 
Hears Dye Chemist 


Practical and rapid control of degrees 
ot alkalinity and acidity in the manu- 
facture of dyes and their applications 
by the use of specially prepared test 
papers was discussed by Dr. H. A. 
Lubs, head of the Sulphur Color 
Division of the Jackson Laboratory of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., ‘Wil- 
mington, Del., before the April meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Section of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Friday evening, 
April 25 at the rooms of the Providence 
Engineering Society. 

“Our interest” said Dr. Lubs, “lies in 
the production of dyestuffs to meet your 
most rigorous demands in unvarying 
quality and at the lowest possible cost, 
so that we may both benefit. You have 
before you the application of dyestuffs 
to the ever-changing new textile mate- 
rials with consequent problems; we 
have before us the constant demands 
for improvement in old dyestuffs to 
meet new needs and the development 
of better and faster dyestuffs. 

“Numerous cases have been found 
in the synthesis of dyes and _ inter- 
mediates in which the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity at which the reactions are 
carried out is a factor of extreme im- 
portance if maximum yield and higk 
quality are to be consistently obtained. 
In the application of dyestuffs there is 
no question but that this factor is also 
of great significance in many cases. 

“Where the utmost precision is not 
required a determination of the degree 
of acidity or alkalinity can be made very 
quickly and conveniently by means of 
indicator test papers. Those which we 
have found of most service are as fol- 
lows: Congo red; litmus (red and 
blue), brilliant yellow, phenolphthalein, 
clayton yellow. Others have been de- 
veloped for certain special purposes but 
for general use the list given has been 
quite sufficient. They are arranged in 
the order of the increasing degree of 
alkalinity for which they are useful.” 
Congo red is used in the acid zone and 
Clayton Yellow in the alkaline zone. 
Dr. ‘Earle, chairman of the section, 
presided at the meeting. An interest- 
ing discussion followed the address. 


Chemists Meet at Chattanooga 


The South 
American 


of the 
Textile 


Section 
of 


Central 
Association 
Chemists and Colorists held a home- 
coming dinner party at The Read 
House, Chattanooga, Tenn., April 26. 
About 75 members and guests enjoyed 
a program of entertainment which in- 
cluded numbers by the Weatherford 
Orchestra, solo by Miss Louise Harold, 
piano number by Miss Jessie Elkins 
and specialty dancing by other talented 
performers. 

R. S. Wheeler, of Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga., chair- 
man of the division, presided over the 
business session which followed the 
dinner. The members of the section will 


be hosts to delegates at the annual con- 


vention of the A.A.T.C.C., which is to 
be held in Chattanooga next December. 

The program of the divisional meet- 
ing was in charge of William J. Kelly, 
Jr., of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., of 
Chattanooga. 


Textile Chemists and Colorists 
Discuss Rapidase and Pine Oil 


Speakers at the April meeting of the 
New York Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
were R. H. Gale, technical representative, 
Wallerstein Co., Inc., and B. H .Little, of 
the Naval Stores Dept., Hercules Powder 
Co. Mr. Gale described the properties and 
application of Rapidase, an enzyme product, 
used in desizing cotton and degumming 
silk. Mr. Little, in his paper, discussed the 
advantages of pine oil and pine-oil com- 
pounds in the wet finishing of textile feb- 
rics. 

The meeting was held Friday evening, 
April 25, in the club rooms of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, 2 Park 
Ave., New York City. An informal din- 
ner, attended by about 50 members of the 
Society, preceded the business session. P. 
F. Kingsbury, chairman of the local sec- 
tion, presided. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended April 26, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 





Domestic....... 1,077,000 22,323,000 18,100,000 
rr 1,524,000 32,351,000 54,547,000 
Total.. 2,601,000 54,674,000 72,647,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston......... 1,524,000 32,351,000 54,547,000 
Philadelphia 1,269,000 23,470,000 32,175,000 
New York.. 933,000 21,439,000 33,123,000 


Total...:: 3,726,000 77,260,000 119,845,000 


$1,250,000 Holyoke Fire 
Hurts Wool and Silk Mills 


Hotyoke, Mass.—A disastrous fire 
which threatened this city Monday, did 


damage estimated at $1,250,000 to a 
group of large plants, among them 
several important wool and silk mills. 


The fire threw 400 persons out of work. 
The plant of the Farr Alpaca Co., wool 
and mohair manufacturers, suffered 
considerable damage; smoke and water 
ruined 250,000 lb. of wool. Eight freight 
cars nearby, containing wool for Farr 
Alpaca were destroyed causing a loss of 
$80,000. Eugene R. Alderman, superin- 
tendent of the plant, on Tuesday began 
the task of salvaging the water-soaked 
stock. 

Another victim firm was William 
Skinner & Sons, silk manufacturers; 
Mill No. 3 of this concern was damaged 
to the extent of $100,000 worth. The 
Skinner Mill, which is one of the largest 
buildings in the city, was in danger of 
ruin when the fire was discovered there 
by John Lehmy, watchman of the mill, 
but when it had eaten into the fourth 
floor, the automatic sprinklers went into 
operation and served to halt the onrush 
of the flames. 
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J. M. Botts to Speak 
at Hosiery Convention 


An address on “The Future the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Business’ will 
be made by John M. Botts, senior part- 
ner of Harrington & Waring, New 
York City, before the 26th annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers 
on Thursday, May 15, at the Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia. This address 
completes the formal program for the 
convention. Other speakers will be R. C. 
Kramer, associate director of Amos 
Parrish & Co., New York, who will talk 
on “Fashion on a Business Basis,” and 
John Wyckoff Mettler, president of the 
Interwoven Stocking Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., who as president of the 
Association will review the problems of 
the industry. 


ot 


Philadelphia Manufacturers 
Arranging Outing 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association will hold their fourth an- 
nual outing at the Manufacturers’ Coun- 
try Club, Oreland, Pa., June 25, it was 
announced this week by C. Marlin Bell, 
manager. Although golf will be the 
main event on the program that day, 
Mr. Bell states that a complete and 
varied list of events in other sports will 
take care of all who do not golf. A 
dinner will follow in the evening when 
prizes will be awarded to the winners. 


J. H. Arthur Joins Cost Section 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute 


The services of James H. Arthur ot 
Greenville, South Carolina, have been 
secured to assist in the field work of 
the Cost Section of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute beginning May 5. Mr. Arthur 
has been for some years with the Judson 
Mills in a responsible position dealing 
with cost work. 

Plans are now rapidly maturing look- 
ing to the adoption of a more extended 
and aggressive program whereby the 
Cost Section will render more direct 
service of increasing value to the mem- 
ber mills. 

The Institute is now engaged in a 
statistical survey covering the distribu- 
tion of cotton cloth during 1929, the 
purpose of which to determine the 
respective channels of distribution and 
the changes, if any, in their relative 
importance as compared with similar 
statistics compiled for 1928 and 1927. 


Vestal Bill Called 


Likely of Passage 


is 


WasHInGtTon, D. C.—The Vestal bill 
codifying the trade mark law and in- 
creasing from $10 to $15 the fee for 
registration of trade marks was passed 
by the House on April 21. The pros- 
pect for its final enactment is much bet- 
ter than two years ago. 

Prompt consideration also will be 
sought for the bill sponsored by Rep. 
Vestal to permit copyright registration 
of designs. 
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Hosiery Ass'n. Analyzes 
. “4 ° 
R. I. Situation 

Definite recommendations regarding 
proper manufacturing policies have been 
made to the R. IL. hosiery manu- 


facturers by the National Association 
ot Hosiery & Underwear Manutacturers 
announced by John Nash 
[cCullaugh, manag director. These 
recommendations follow: ‘Production 
R. I. hose is relatively limited; 
e made on R. |. machines enjoys 
te m et, and Cannot be success 
replaced by any other stocking 
11] ~ Ot I] ] 
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(Army Asks For Melton Bids 


PHILADI Depot Quarterma 
¢ Ss \rm\ asked tor bids to 
irnish them with 46,000 yds., olive 
drab melton cloth, 16 ozs., 56 to 58-in. 
wide to conform with specifications 
8-61B dated Marcl 17, 1928. Partial 


lel t ] 
qelnveryv must He ni 
’ ] 1] 

Rid. will he rece; 


a.l [3 35.4. 


ide by June 30, 1930 


ved until May 16, 11 


Texas Mill Men Meet June 13-14 


Che semi-annual meeting ot the 
I Textile Association will be held 


Hilton Hotel, Waco, Texas, June 


13-14 icCOrdl to the secretary 


H. H. Anning Resigns From 
Commercial Fibre Co. 


Inc., American selling agents for Snia 
Viscosa, announced Wednesday that he 
had resigned that post effective the fol- 


lowing day. He was formerly with 
John V. Farvell Co., wholesale dry 
goods firm of Chicago. No successor 


has been appointed to 
post. 


Mr. Anning’s 
Mr. Anning said that he was not 
ready to make known his future plans 
as yet, 


Eastern Carolina Division 
of S. T. A. Meets May 9 


meetino - the 
meeting OF the 


Eastern 
ision of the Southern Tex 


tile Association will be held in the 
Graded School \uditorium, Selma, 


’ Chairman Norman Bb. 
Hill ot the Division will preside. 


F-F Hosiery Group Meets 
in Phila. May 13 


Was announced \Wednesday that the 
full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
\merica, formed last year by mills 
operating only with*union labor, would 
hold its annual meeting during the Knit- 
\rts Exhibition at Commercial 

suen Philadelphia the afternoon 

f May 13. S. E. Summerfield, presi 
ri t of ( 3 s] rLosiery .7... 4¢ 
resident of the organizatior Mr. 
Summerfield stated that the session will 


[LADEI Depot Quarter- 
t S. Army, will open bids 
iv 7 to supply them with 10,000 vd., 
blue cotton shirting material 
2,400 yd., light blue serge; 2,100 vd., 
esia: 5.00 d.. cotto! vill cloth and 
1.000 vd.. ] c] 
‘yy e 
extite tents 
i atents 
I VARPER traverse mechanism. 1,753,503. 
Howard Il. Colman, Rockford, III. As- 
gned to Barber-Colman Co., Rockford 
I 
Bias strip Machine for cutting. 1,753,645. 
Willian H Camftield, Newark, N. J. 
\ssigned one-half to Walter Prior. East 
Orange N.- J and one-half to Walter 
Prior, Jr., South Orange, N. J. 
BoLL weevil catcher 1,755,774. Hezekiah 


K. Dowdy, Cordele, Ga 
CHENILLE fringes or other similar orna- 
ments and products. Process for the man- 
ufacture of 1,755,839. Paul Rodier, 


Paris, France. Assigned to Rodier, Paris, 
France. 
CoTTon picker machine. 1,755,507. Henry 


\. Janacek, La Grange, Tex. 

CoTTon picker, Mechanical. 1,755,230. Wal- 
ter L. Turner, Paris, Tex. 

DYEING, coloring and coating, Apparatus 
for 1,755,302. Pieter Mijer, New York, 
Lester C. Scott, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Geo. 
S. Radford, New Canaan, Conn. Assigned 
to Two-Tone Corp., New York City. 

7 


EXTRACTOR, Continuous 1,755,214. Frank 
lL. Furbush, Westford, Mass. Assigned 
to C. G, Sargent’s Sons Corp., Granite- 

lle, Mass 

Fasbrics or webs into lapping machines, 
Appliance for automatically regulating 
the entrance of 1,755,826. Eugen Klein, 
lbresden, Germany 

INNITTED fabric 1.755,968. Harry Ruben- 


t Brooklyn, N. Y 
Looms, Feeler motion for 
rik Zwiebel, Prospect oa 
TEXTILE paint 1,75 Leonard Ches- 
ter Lordly, Elmhurst, N. Y 
YARN measuring spool winders, 
hanism for. 1,755,396 
Hildebrandt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
to Collin Loom Works, Ine., 
N; ¥ 


1,755,907. 


Park, N. J 


Fred- 
755,658 
Adjustable 
Louis H 
Assigned 
Amsterdam, 


stop mec 
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Textile Design Contest 
Winners Announced 


More than 1,100 designs, the largest 
number ever received, were submitted 
by artists in the 14th Annual Textile 
Design Competition and Exhibition held 
April 17-26 by the Art Alliance of 
America at the Art Center, New York 


City. Prizes amounting to $1,250 were 
awarded. The general prize of $125 
for decorative fabrics was won by 


Rose Bush Miller, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
while J. MacDonald, of New York City, 
captured the general prize of $125 tor 
costume design. 

The special prize of $100, oftered by 
the Du Pont Rayon Co. for a design 
to be used tor rayon upholstery on the 
side walls of airplane cabins, was 
awarded to Martha Sluder, of Boston. 
Miss Sluder’s design is shown on 
page 67. 

Betty O'Shaughnessy, of San Fran- 
cisco, was awarded the $100 prize 
offered by the Laidlaw Co., Inc., for a 
rayon fabric suitable for automobile 


seat covers. Other manutacturers who 
offered $100 prizes and the winners 
follow: 

The Stehli Silk Corp. for a design for 
dress fabric of American inspiration, won 
by Katharine Bartlett, of New York City; 
Marshall Field & Co. for a design for 


cretonne employing not 
colors and eight half 
Sakell, Brooklyn; the Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
for a design in three or four colors adapted 
to jacquard or woven fabrics, won by Leona 
H. Miller, Philadelphia; H. R. Mallinson & 
Co., Inc., for a design employing not more 
than seven colors on a medium or dark 
ground for a street dress of Pussy Willow 
crepe, won by Alice Donaldson, New York 
City; the Celanese Corp. of America for a 
design to be printed on C permanent 


more than fourteen 
tones, won by A. 


elanese 


moire tor evening wear, won by _ Jessie 
MacDonald, New York City; the Orinoko 
Mills for a design for a jacquard-figured 
upholstery goods either in damask weave 
or for tapestry, won by Lina Harttman, 
New York; F. Schumacher & Co. for a 
French provincial or colonial design suit- 
able for printed goods that can be used 
with those styles of dCecoration, won by 
Millie N. Robertson, New York; the Utica 
Looms, Inc., for a design of Jacobean 
pattern with distinctive modern feeling to 
be used as an upholstery design, won by 
Mary Doux, Brooklyn; the Durene Asso- 
ciation of America, won by Vanna Peters, 


Los 


Angeles, Calif. 


The doners of the general prizes 
were United States Piece Dye Works, 
Cheney Brothers and Susquehanna 
Silk Mills. 


New Glanzstoff Price List Out 


The American Glanzstoff Corp. on 
Wednesday made public a revised price 
list, effective the same day. There are 
few changes in the figures, the chief 
interest being in the fact that the list 
includes five new numbers of high and 
soft luster domestic rayon. There is a 
slight change in the price of 150-denier 
imported yarn. The new numbers are: 
high luster domestic—150 d. 60 fil. 
bleached skeins, $1.35 Ist and $1.30 2d 
quality: soft luster domestic—100/40, 
$2.05; 150/42, $1.25; 170/32, $1.20 and 
200/42, $1.15, all first quality. 


E. Mosheim & Co. Moves Office 


E. Mosheim & Co. Inc., exporters of 
textiles and other lines, will be located 
at 115 Broad St., New York City, 
after Mav 1. 





Business News 
New Textile Mill 


Equipment Concern Formed 


Murray & Voigt have opened offices 
at 3110 Market St., Philadelphia, for the 
distribution of textile mill equipment. 
They have been appointed exclusive 
sales agents for Columbia Steel Equip- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, which includes a 
complete line of steel equipment for tex- 
tile mills. A display of their various 
products will be made at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia starting 
May 12. Max Voigt has been connected 
with the American Safety Table Co., 
Reading, Pa., for many years and Joseph 
A. Murray has been selling special di- 
mension lumber for cutting machine 
tables, etc., both having had extensive 
experience in meeting the requirements 
of textile manufacturers in this line. 


Du Pont Acquires 
Roessler & Hasslacher 


The stockholders of the Roessler & Hass- 


lacher Chemical Co., New York, at a 
special meeting, April 29, approved the 
agreement recently entered into by the 


board of directors of that company and the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which 
provides for the acquisition by the du Pont 
company of the entire assets and business 
of Roessler & Hasslacher. The name of 
Roessler & Hasslacher will be retained, 
although a new company will be incor- 


porated under the laws of the State of 
Delaware. 
Lincoln Electric 
Transfers Personnel 

The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, nfanufacturers of “Linc-Weld” 


motors and “Stable-Arc” welders, announces 
the transfer of three men from the manu- 
facturing district to welder service division 
as follows: John C. Ardagh to the Chicago 
district with headquarters in the Monad- 
nock Building, Chicago, Ill.; R. A. Kyle 
to the New York district with headquarters 
at 136 Liberty Street, New York City; 
Robert Newton to the Cleveland district 
with headquarters at the factory. 


General Refractories Appoints 
Pennsylvania Dealer 


General Refractories Co. has appointed 
Harry N. Crowder, Jr., Co. of Easton, Pa., 
as its exclusive high temperature cement 
dealer in Lehigh and Northampton coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, also including those por- 
tions of Warren and Hunterdon counties 
in New Jersey, adjacent to the Delaware 
River between the towns of Belvidere and 
Milford. This dealer will handle Grefco 
high temperature cement and Standard 
silica bonding cement. 


Rugg Heads Westinghouse 
Engineering and Sales Activities 


W. S. Rugg, vice-president in charge of 
engineering, has been placed in charge of 
sales activities of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., in addition to engineering 
activities, according to an announcement by 
F. A. Merrick, president. Mr. Rugg, by 
this appointment, takes over the activities 
of Edward D. Kilburn, vice-president and 
general sales manager, whose resignation 
was accepted by the board of directors on 
April 16. 

S. M. Kintner, director of the Westing- 


house Research Laboratory, has been made 
assistant vice-president, according to Mr. 
Merrick’s announcement, and he assumes 
engineering department duties under Mr. 
Rugg’s direction. 


Atwood Machine Co. 
Opens Charlotte Office 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn., manufacturers of silk and spool 
cotton machinery, has opened an office 
at Charlotte, N. C., under the manage- 
ment of J. E. Fairbrother. The company 
has been manufacturing throwing ma- 
chinery since 1863 and is opening this 
office so they may better serve the cot- 
ton industry, as well as southern mills 
using silk and rayon 


Bailey Meter Moves 
Branch Office 


The Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces that it has transferred its office 
in Chicago, Ill., to 20 North Wacker Drive 
Building. R. V. Knapp continues as branch 
manager in this territory where he 
assisted by a staff of mechanical engineers. 


is 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Announces Appointments 


The Carbide & Chemicals Corp., New 
York City, announces that Dr. J. G. 
Davidson has been appointed general 
sales manager and W. F. Reich, Jr., as- 
sistant sales manager. Mr. Reich will 
also continue as manager of Pyrofax 
domestic gas sales. 


General Electric Reduces Prices 


The General Electric Co. has announced, 
effective immediately, price reductions of 
from 3 to 5% covering various standard 
lines of electric apparatus. These reduc- 
tions were made as a reflection of the 
recent recession in the price of copper. 


Allis-Chalmers Moves 
Chicago Office 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., on April 
25, moved its Chicago district office to 
the Civic Opera Building, 20 North Wacker 
Drive. The company occupies suite 3101 
in that building. 


Southern Spindle Co. 
Adds Department 


The Southern Spindle and Flyer Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., is adding a dis- 
mantling, transferring and erecting de- 
partment to its present business of man- 
ufacturing, overhauling, and repairing 
cotton mill machinery. 


C. L. Upchurch 
Opens Charlotte Office 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons have opened 
offices at 1108 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. They will continue to 
operate an office at Athens, Ga. 

H. M. McCord Moves Office 

The New York office of H. M. Mc- 
Cord will be located in the Pershing 
Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd 


St., on and after April 28. 


Fulton Dye & Import Moves Offices 


The Fulton Dye & Import Co. announces 
that after May 1, its offices will be located 


at 11 Park Place, New York City. 
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Obituary 


Calvin DeWitt Paige 


Calvin DeWitt Paige, founder and 
president of the Central Mills Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., now out of business, 
died suddenly at his home in that town 
on April 25. He was active and in ap- 
parent good health to the time of his 
death. Mr. Paige was born in South- 
bridge on May 20, 1848. At the age of 
twenty he became superintendent of the 
Dresser Mfg. Co., and shortly after that 
mill was destroyed by fire in 1872 he 
organized the Central Mills Co. From 
1913 to 1925 he represented the Third 


Massachusetts District in Congress, 
where he was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the present wage-scale 


for postal employes. He was also presi- 
dent of the Southbridge Savings bank 
for more than 30 years, and a director 


of the Southbridge National bank. His 
widow and one son survive. 
Abraham Harris 

Abraham Harris, president of the 
Harris Co., Ine., cotton-goods con- 
verters, died suddenly April 22 in his 63d 
vear, following a heart seizure. At the 


outset of his career he was a member of 
the firm of J. Harris & Sons, which 
operated a department store at Hornell, 
N. Y., and he also, in partnership with 
his brother, founded another store at El- 
mira, known as Harris Bros. Depart- 


ment Store. After a number of years 
of retailing, he established in 1895 the 
cotton-goods converting business with 


which his name is associated. 


Mrs. Jeannette Elliott Johnston 


Mrs. Jeannette Elliott Johnston, Char- 
lotte, N. C., wife of C. W. Johnston, 
prominent textile manufacturer, died at 
her home April 24, after a brief illness 
which was not thought to be critical 
until only a few days before her death. 
She is survived by her husband, two 
sons by a former marriage, Arthur R. 


1S 


Newcombe and Elliott H. Newcombe, 
of Charlotte; three step-children, Mrs. 
Flora J. Braswell, Mrs. Robert W. 


Stokes, and R. Horace Johnston, all of 
Charlotte. 


Ben Pickover 


Ben Pickover, a former overseer for 
the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Westerly, R. L., 
died at his home in Pawtucket, R. I., on 
April 20, after an illness of five weeks. 
Born in Nelson, Lancashire, England, in 
1870, he came to this country 38 years 
ago and settled in Northbridge, Mass., 
and subsequently moved to Westerly. 
He leaves a widow, two daughters and 
two sons. 


W. J. Smith 


W. J. Smith, general superintendent of 
Belding Corticelli, Ltd. passed away at 
his home in Montreal, Canada, recently. 
He had been with the firm for over thirty- 
eight years, and started his career with 
them as a junior employe. 


Jared V. R. Epler 


Jared Van Reed Epler, hosiery manu- 
facturer, of Reading, Pa., died of pneu- 
monia on April 26 at the age of 52 years. 
He was at the head of the H. R. Epler & 
Son hosiery manufacturing concern. 
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